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EVERY CHIN IS Up? 


ope is no groveling and weak submission to 


tyrants among the free people of America. 


Wherever men walk in the dancing shadows cast by 


the fluttering Stars and Stripes they hold their heads 


high and rejoice in their manifold blessings, among 


them precious /iberty. 


Lines of distinction are quickly erased when a great 


national emergency impends, and the unity of a great 


people serves as a warning that tyranny and hate will 


not be tolerated. 


Production lines are booming and war material speeds 


on its way to the fighting forces. 


However humble his station, each American can help 


in this effort to make the oppressor’s dream a ghastly 


nightmare with a rude awakening. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Foothold IN A FOG 


Good weather is bad weather for an invasion. 

When American troops land on enemy beaches, it’s often under cover 
of a life-saving “fog.” 

American scientific and engineering ingenuity provided the equipment 
for our forces to make their own special invasion weather. For the “fog” 
is produced artificially by mobile smoke generators which blanket whole 
areas in an impenetrable white mist. 

Months ago, the National Defense Research Committee enlisted the help 
of General Electric research scientists in developing an improved smoke 
generator for the Chemical Warfare Service. 

Nobel prize winner Dr. Irving Langmuir and his associates evolved a new 
principle of smoke generation, upon which the Standard Oil Development 
Company designed and built the equipment. The smoke it produces is harm- 
less; it doesn’t even soil clothes. But it does keep our troops and their move- 
ments from the sharp eyes of enemy aircraft. 

This smoke generator, which according to reports has saved lives in Allied 
landings wherever it has been used, is another example of American in- 
dustry’s research and engineering and manufacturing skill. Producing su- 
perior weapons for our troops today, these same resources will be available 

a for all the American people tomorrow in building a better world. General 
Smoke Generator in Action Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


192,000 G 
dollars of War Bonds every week. 


952-492E-211 
Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘“The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunda 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC—‘‘The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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Dr. Gorvon S. Watkins, Dean of the College of Letters and 
Science, University of California at Los Angeles 


It is a real privilege to present this thoughtful, practical and inspi- 
mtional consideration of the challenge which faces education in the 
postwar years, as returning service men and women provide a “new 
leaven for our educational process.” A native of South Wales, the author 
received his education at the Universities of Montana (A.B. degree), 
Illinois (A.M. degree). and Pennsylvania (Ph.D. degree). He also re- 
ceived an LL.D. from the University of Montana. Dr. Watkins served as 
Professor of Economics at the University of Illinois and then at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, becoming Dean of the College of 
letters and Science in 1936. He has been economic adviser and coun- 
sor to a number of business organizations, is a special mediator of the 
National War Labor Board and a member of the special panel of medi- 
ators of the National Railway Labor Board. Dr. Watkins is author, 
among other publications, of two widely used textbooks: LABOR 


THE POSTWAR CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


PROBLEMS and LABOR MANAGEMENT. 


A’ no time in the history of American 
education has there been a more general 
sarching of minds for answers to the edu- 
cational problems that perplex students and 
faculties. Interestingly enough, most of this 
pronounced concern about the inadequacy of 
American collegiate education is foscused in 
the area of the liberal arts. The curricula in 
what is vaguely conceived as “cultural edu- 
cation” rather than curricula in the so-called 
applied arts, such as commercial and _ busi- 
ness education, are the object of most of the 
critical analyses and reformist agitation. 


Underlying this whole discussion of educa- 
tion in the postwar period are two extremely 
intriguing assumptions, namely, that a new 
world is to emerge from the chrysalis of this 
global war and that a new, or at least a greatly 
improved, type of education is imperative if the 
problems of that new world are to be solved 
expeditiously and efficiently. The difficulty 
which I face in approaching an analysis of the 
situation implicit in these underlying assump- 
tions is that thus far I have been able to dis- 
cover very little convincing evidence that 
either a new America or a new world is 
hascent in the current conflict. That the 
world, including our own social order, is in a 
state of transition and rapid change few will 
question. But it is well to remember, of 


course, that social change and transition are 
characteristics that appear in every historical 
period. The tempo of social change obviously 
varies in different periods of historical devel- 
opment, but it is always present. 


What has just been said is not intended to 
indicate that the postwar period will not pre- 
sent drastic changes in our political, eco- 
nomic, and social arrangements. On the con- 
trary, significant readjustments may occur. 
What I wish to make clear is that in the 
United States at least such changes are not 
likely to assume a revolutionary character. 


Even if we can safely assume that the social 
order of this country does not face revolution- 
ary reorganization, it would be unwise to dis- 
regard the inevitable problems of readjust- 
ment which will confront us in the period of 
postwar reconstruction. The almost inescap- 
able revolutionary changes in postwar Europe 
will make a serious impact upon our own 
social structure. Ours will for the foreseeable 
future continue to be an individualistic de- 
mocracy functioning in a world rapidly mov- 
ing toward more cooperative and socialized 
economies. Perhaps the vitality of our capi- 
talistic democracy will become contagious 
and as a consequence the world may experi- 
ence a renaissance of enlightened individual- 
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ism based on the rationale of freedom. That 
seems doubtful but it is not incredible. 


The Postwar Quantitative Problem 


Whatever may be the impact of the war 
upon Europe and Asia, the United States will 
inescapably face perplexing problems in its 
own political, economic, and social system. 
Even if no other factor were in sight, the de- 
mobilization of not less than 12,000,000 men 
and women from our armed forces will con- 
stitute a shock to our social order. Undoubt- 
edly we shall retain an army and navy with 
an aggregate personnel of some 2,500,000 
persons. The fairly rapid demoblization of 
the balance of what at the time may be a total 
of 15,000,000 men and women in our fighting 
forces is almost unavoidable, since most of the 
Americans will be eager to return to the home- 
land and to civilian occupations. Nor must 
we forget that at the end of 1943 we shall have 
not less than 20,000,000 men and women in 
war industries, and the total may increase 
considerably if the war should continue until 
the end of 1944. Since the outbreak of the 
war in Europe we have increased our employ- 
able force from 53,000,000 to 60,0000,000, 
and the Manpower Commission is now insist- 
ing that we must increase it still further to 
65,000,000 in order to provide necessary re- 


placements for those drawn off by the armed 
forces. 


Here then we have a quantitative problem 
which will make exacting demands upon the 
ingenuity of American industrialists and 
statesmen when the war ends, if approximately 
12,000,000 returning service men and women 
are to be successfully reabsorbed into our 
economy and in addition some 20,000,000 em- 
ployees are to be shifted from the production 
of war-time to the production of peacetime 
commodities. The impact of this quantitative 
problem upon our educational programs and 
facilities will command our attention later. 
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The Postwar Qualitative Problem 

In addition to this quantitative problem 
there will be a qualitative one which will pose 
no less serious demands upon our economy, 
Here I refer to the changed points of view 
the newly discovered occupational and ai 
fessional objectives of men and women in our 
armed services and our war-time industries, 
and the accelerated maturity of millions of 
American youth. Industry, education, and 
government, in fact almost every social insti. 
tution, will experience unprecedented reper. 
cussion from the changed psychology of youth. 
ful citizens whose education and routine of 
life were temporarily interrupted by the war, 
Millions of these youthful Americans, a large 
proportion of them little more than adoles. 
cents when they volunteered or were drafted 
into the armed forces, will return, if they re. 
turn at all, with a maturity beyond their 
years. They will have travelled to the far cor- 
ners of the earth in this global war to battle 
the enemies of the democratic tradition; they 
will have had years of severe discipline in the 
gruesome business of war. They will retum 
to us with deepened experience, sharply de- 
fined expectations of their native land, and 
clearly articulated demands. This is not mere 
speculation in which I am indulging. To my 
desk have already come letters from some of 
these boys on the far-flung battlefronts of our 
fighting forces. In those letters there is 
sharpened ambition, positive social judg- 
ments, intensified eagerness for futher educa- 
tion and training, and a sophisticated matur- 
ity. From the South Seas, from Europe, and 
from the Aleutians they have written asking 
about the opportunities for correspondence 
study in the immediate future and the pros- 
pects of resuming their collegiate education 
when the war finally comes to its glorious end. 


The Challenge to Education 


I am not sure that as a consequence of this 
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gcelerated maturity of returning millions of 
our boys American college and university life 
in the postwar will be vastly different or great- 
ly improved compared with the prewar life, 
but I certainly hope so. If we are to return 
to what the critical students on my own cam- 
pus caustically refer to as the era of “Joe 
College,” with its superficial indulgences 
and its preeminence of extra-curricular activi- 
ties of doubtful value, the outlook is not to be 
anticipated with profound pleasure. On the 
other hand, if the infiltration of these return- 
ing service men and women will provide a 
new leaven of eager interest in both the cul- 
tural and the applied arts and sciences, a 
deepened concern with the problems of our 
contemporary society, and a determination to 
give unselfish service to the cause of human 
well-being, our colleges and universities will 
become what they seldom have been, namely, 
centers of mature thought and contemplation 
and a genuine fellowship in advancing human 
knowledge and social development. 


So much for the challenge that is likely to 
demand our attention when the war ends, 
when the interregnum of “blood, sweat, toil, 
and tears” yields its tragic place to the ways 
of peace and creative fellowship. How is 
American education going to meet that chal- 
lenge? I am inclined to believe that the con- 
tent of education will not be greatly changed. 
We shall need to teach the same fundamentals, 
but we shall need to teach them very much 
better. If that content has been lacking in the 
fundamental arts and sciences, such as Eng- 
lish, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and the 
life sciences, obviously institutions guilty of 
lighting these subjects are in great need of 
housecleaning. If the free elective system has 
degenerated into license, substituting educa- 
tional pap and entertainment for sound learn- 
ing, more rigid prescription is clearly indicat- 
ed. But on the whole the greatest changes 
will come in the pattern and the method of 


education, so as to articulate more closely 
what we teach with what young men and 
women have to do in the economic, political, 
and social milieu in which they will find them- 
selves when college and university training 
ends. 

The broad educational pattern for postwar 
America, as I conceive it, is as follows: 


1. The development of the cultural inter- 
ests of the individual; 

2. The provision of opportunities for the 
acquisition of specialized skills; 

3. The stimulation of interest in civic af- 
fairs; 

4. The creation of moral sensitivity ; 

5. The expansion of spiritual experience. 


These are aims and objectives which our 
American democracy has always recognized 
but has not attained in the degree and to the 
extent that is necessary in order to assure con- 
structive progress in the current world of 
rapid transition. It follows from these aims, 
that the types of postwar education will be 
similar to prewar patterns, namely, cultural 
education, occupational and professional edu- 
cation, civic education, moral education, and 
religious education. Within the brief space at 
my disposal I should like to indicate in a gen- 
eral way the necessity of more complete reali- 
zation of our national objectives in these 
several areas of education, and then to suggest 
some possible modifications in our educational 
techniques which the problems of the postwar 
period will require of us. 


Cultural Education 


Cultural education has constantly faced a 
struggle for survival in these practical United 
States of America. This is because cultural 
education has been viewed as an end in itself 
and not as a means to an end. Americans are 
interested not only in ends but in means. These 
ends, being invariably practical, call for 
practical means. Perhaps another source of 
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antagonism to cultural education is the belief 
that such education is designed for an aris- 
tocracy and is the heritage of the rich. Thus 
instruction in the liberal arts, and especially 
in the fine arts, has been viewed as a luxury. 
Even those of us who have not been content 
to dwell in academic ivory towers but have 
taken our knowledge and skills into the mar- 
ket place know better. Familiarity with the 
best that men have thought, said, and done, 
which is the purpose of a liberal education, 
contributes greatly to the creation of a capac- 
ity for sound judgment and the enrichment of 
human experience, which are not without 
value even on the exchange. But even if the 
liberal arts had not such economic advantage, 
I would retain them. A society of chemists, 
engineers, doctors, dentists, and other profes- 
sionally trained men and women is a dread- 
fully dull society, unless these practitioners of 
the applied arts are also cultivated in the lib- 
eral arts. So I think we shall expand rather 
than contract liberal arts education. 


Occupational and Professional Education 


The acquisition of practical knowledge and 
skills through the process of occupational and 
professional education is imperative in a 
world in which most men and women must eat 
to live. Consequently, occupational and pro- 
fessional education must be made available to 
an increasing number of talented young 
people who now, for economic reasons, are 
deprived of opportunities for this type of 
education. The test of admission to special- 
ized professional. education must be ability 
and aptitude rather than economic compe- 
tence, otherwise we shall not have capable 
engineers, chemists, physicists, physicians, 
dentists, lawyers, and business men. 


Civic Education 


Civic education, commonly called education 
for citizenship, is one of the urgent needs of 
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our American democracy. We take our demo. 
cracy for granted, or at least we did until the 
Japanese and Germans revealed to us hoy 
close we might be to losing it to triumphant 
dictatorships. The record of our exercise of 
our precious suffrage is not an encouragi 
one, especially in local and state affairs. Noy 
can it be said that we have revealed extraor. 
dinary intelligence in national and foreign af. 
fairs. This is because the vast majority of ow 
people have been more interested in economics 
than politics. Even our business community 
has been indifferent to national and interna. 
tional political issues, except when those issues 
revolved about economic advantage, such as 
the tariff. If we are to have a democracy that 
functions intelligently, efficiently, and justly, 
education for citizenship must have a large 
place in postwar educational programs. 


Moral and Religious Education 


Moral education seems so remote from the 
practical considerations of our economic and 
political existence, and yet it is the corner- 
stone in the edifice of social stability and 
progress. Economic injustice and_ political 
corruption have been widely associated with 
the history of this nation. This can be ex- 
plained only in terms of the absence of sound, 
consistent education in moral standards. Both 
our political and economic organization would 
collapse immediately if it were not for the per- 
sistence of moral values which are recognized 
by those most responsible for the leadership 
of our national affairs. Every business man 
and every politician knows this to be true. A 
citizenry sensitive to the requirements of right 
and justice and cognizant of the social disad- 
vantages of wrongdoing is the only guarantee 
of social stability. 

Cultural, professional, and civic education 
have no durable foundations apart from moral 
values. Moral education in turn has always 
been closely identified with spiritual or reli 
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‘ous education. Economic materialism and 
sientific knowledge have not saved the world 
from a return to savagery twice within a quar- 
ter of acentury. Perhaps a return to a deeper 
appreciation of religious values will, if we can 
restore the historic cooperation between the 
home, the school, the church, and the state. 


The Postwar Outlook 


Postwar United States, once it recovers 
from the economic recession of the months 
immediately following the end of the conflict, 
will provide an expanding horizon of occu- 
pational and professional opportunity. This 
war, like all wars, has greatly accelerated the 
creative pace of invention and discovery. Al- 
most limitless frontiers lie before us in the 
realm of plastics, television, electronics, air 
transportation, and other phenomena of ap- 
plied science. To the needs of a rapidly 
changing world, educational techniques must 
be adjusted. Accelerated programs of learn- 
ing are likely to continue. More serious and 
more effective teaching is an imperative re- 
quirement. There must be a more intimate 
identification of all curricula with the practi- 
cal requirements of industry, business, finance, 


n the October issue we suggested that schools and colleges and business and 
industry participate in a “back-to-school . . . back-to-college’ 
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and social institutions of all kinds. Coordina- 
tion of the classroom and economic, political, 
and social laboratories is clearly indicated. 
In-service training is bound to have consider- 
able extension. 


For those who seek education, there must 
be provided a more skillful system of selec- 
tion, direction, and placement. Ability, apti- 
tude, interest, and achievement must figure 
more largely in our process of selection. That 
means the tightening of entrance require- 
ments; the skillful use of intelligence, aptitude, 
interest, and achievement tests; the establish- 
ment of efficient agencies of counselling and 
guidance; the introduction of better machin- 
ery of placement; and the adoption of a plan 
of following up graduates to check the ef- 
fectiveness of our educational and training 
curricula. Guesswork and trial and error 
must give way to intelligent plans and proced- 
ures in these divers domains of our educa- 
tional program. In these ways we can develop 
men and women of competence, integrity, 
responsibility, and creative energy, a product 
of which we and the practical world about us 
shall be proud. 


movement after the 


war. It is interesting to note that Princeton University is not waiting until after the 
war, but is currently following a program designed to sustain the interest of its 
students now in the service and to encourage their desire to return to college when 
peace comes. This program is described on page 74. 
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A good name to remember when 
it's time to think of sales career 


opportunities— 
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RurH BRANIGAN, Assistant Professor of Advertising, Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Retailing offers a bright outlook, both now and in the postwar years, 
jor career opportunities for men and women, according to the following 
gticle which describes personal qualifications and educational prepara- 
tion and training necessary for success in this field. The author’s first 
two jobs, after graduation from Syracuse University, were in scientific 
research. She then decided to change careers and crashed Macy’s adver- 
tising department via their research division. Miss Branigan later man- 
aged the basement advertising for Bamberger’s and then Wanamaker’s 
New York store until 1938 at which time she was asked to come to 
Pittsburgh to make advertising part of the equipment of the Retail 


SOMETHING FOR THE GIRLS, TOO! 


Bureau-trained students. 


ae I am asked about the career 
opportunities in retailing, I scarcely 
know where to begin in making a reply be- 
cause it seems to me that the opportunities are 
so unlimited. One reason for this is that the 
variety of jobs is so great. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a young person is interested in 
merchandising. If he joins the merchandising 
division of a large department store, he will 
have an opportunity to study the merchan- 
dising operation in its manifold and diverse 
relationships. Assume that his interest is in 
the store as a plant. He may learn store man- 
agement from its physical aspect or from 
the complex and challenging side of finan- 
cial control. If his chief interest is in people 
and their problems, he may find his niche 
in handling store personnel. If the promo- 
tional possibilities inherent in merchandise 
stimulate him, he may direct his interest 
toward the publicity division of the store. 
There are 4,074 department stores in the 
U. S., but the total number of retail stores 
is 1,770,000. Our aspiring young careerist 
has open to him, in addition to department 
stores, a field made up of small stores, 
specialty shops, one-line shops, variety stores, 
and chain stores. Retailing is the largest busi- 
ness in the country today. 


Who is this “he” whose career we’ve been 
discussing? In Pitt’s Retail Bureau—first 


graduate school of retailing on record—“he” 
made up 45% of each year’s class before 
World War II. Retailing has attracted am- 
bitious young men because it’s still a growing 
field, has rewarded them quickly for outstand- 
ing effort and original ideas. Look at the 
average age of successful top men in retailing. 
It’s a cut younger than the success age in most 
fields. Retailing has continuously needed 
more able and more trained young people 
than it has been able to acquire in its rapid 
growth. Stores have learned something, how- 
ever, from their sad experience in World War 
I, when they suddenly found themselves left 
not only without trained personnel, but with- 
out any means set up for training replace- 
ments. “He” has gone into the service and 
into industry in greater numbers in this war 
than in the last, but store personnel is better 
trained to cope with emergencies this time. 
This is partly because of the role women play 
in retailing. 


Woman's Entry Into Retailing 


Women have always been in retailing, of 
course, and some few held important posts in 
stores before it was considered “quite nice” 
for a woman to engage in trade. It was dur- 
ing the first World War, though, that women 
came into their own in the retail business. 
Pinch-hitting at first, women wrote the ads, 
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DURING PEAK SELLING SEASONS IN STORES, STUDENTS HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY TO GAIN EXPERIENCE IN FLOOR 
SUPERVISION, A JOB ESPECIALLY IMrORTANT WHEN NEW STORE SALESPEOPLE ARE EMPLOYED. 


bought the merchandise for various depart- 
ments and shops, even watched sales figures 
to see what their efforts were accomplishing. 
And then these women discovered that fashion 
was a commodity. After that, there was no 
holding them. Women were in store execu- 
tive jobs to stay. The chief point of interest 
in this situation is that women are as ac- 
cepted a part of the retail business as men 
are. I know offhand of no other field of any 
size where a woman can look forward to hold- 
ing whatever executive position she likes and 
feels she would be good at. And, given abil- 
ity, with reasonable assurance that she can 
attain her goal. To career-minded women 
with independence of spirit this equality of 


opportunity has proven to be one of retail- 
ing’s chief drawing cards. 


Importance of Specialized Retail Training 


Time was when any bright young person 
could get ahead in the retail business by a 
combination of ambition and hard work. 
Nowadays this method can only be referred 
to as “the hard way.” It can be done, yes, 
but the climb is longer and the road harder 
when the young person is inadequately equip- 
ped. I believe that the most useful equip- 
ment for the ambitious beginner is at least 
a modicum of retail training. The ideal type 
of training is that given at college graduate 
level, because then the individual is mature 
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aough to be ready for junior executive re- 

ibility in a store. As preparation for 
ihis graduate type of training, usually of an 
intensive kind, a well-rounded education in 
the liberal arts is probably the best back- 
ground. The student should have a thorough 
gounding in English, with emphasis on com- 
position and public speaking. Ease in both 
yritten and spoken English is a marked ad- 
vantage in any executive position. Art ap- 

jation is also excellent equipment, as a 
great deal of present day merchandise is re- 
lated in some way to the arts. Students have 
found that general courses in psychology and 
sociology stand them in good stead, because 
getting along with people is a very important 
function of successful retailing. Psychology 
not only enters into store personnel work but 
also into customer relations. Economics and 


political science courses prepare the young 
careerist to ‘understand business and its com- 
plex relationships to world affairs. If college 


students cannot afford a graduate year for 
training in retailing, they should supplement 
their liberal arts schedule with courses in 
marketing or business administration and also 
try to arrange for vacation or part-time work 
ina retail store. While not so well planned 
or directed as specific training, this approach 
is nevertheless a constructive one. 

Failing the possibility of college education, 
young people with a flair for retailing can be 
provided for in the secondary schools by the 
George-Deen program in Distributive Educa- 
tion. This program is still so new that it is 
not available in all communities or localities. 
Since the program calls for cooperation of an 
intelligent and constructive sort between local 
retailers and educators, it is frequently missing 
in the communities that need it most. The 
part-time cooperative training in Distributive 
Education, while it does not even pretend to 
slve the present need for executives, does 
bring into the retail stores a fine group of 
potentially usable people at secondary school 
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age, many of whom may later advance into 
important jobs in the stores. A young per- 
son who has had this training, and who must 
go directly from a secondary school onto a 
job, is not infrequently of the calibre that 
leads him to take courses at college level in 
evening schools if they are accessible. 


Personal Qualifications for Success 


What type of young person is “most likely 
to succeed” in the retail field? There are ex- 
ceptions to any standard that can be set up, 
but by and large the most successful retail 
careerists are those who have had a good 
scholastic record in college and who in addi- 
tion have shown leadership in extracurricular 
activities. A young executive needs both in- 
telligence and ingenuity to meet competitive 
situations in business. Good health and en- 
thusiasm rank high as assets, combined with 
a genuine interest in people. These are traits 
that help immeasurably in winning the con- 
fidence and the cooperation of people in the 
store. The would-be retail executive must, of 
course, be interested in merchandise and also 
have some natural aptitude for organization 
and planning. Retailing is no place for a 
person who can’t discipline himself to look 
after details and routine. Anyone contem- 
plating retailing as a career should acquire 
some selling experience as the final test. If 
our novitiate doesn’t enjoy meeting the pub- 
lic, doesn’t like selling, he (or she) would un- 
questionably be happier in some other field. 


Value of Effective Guidance 


When circumstances and schedules have 
permitted, the Retail Bureau at Pitt has con- 
sistently taken on the guidance function by 
requiring of all prospective students a definite 
selling stint before starting on the Bureau 
course. By this simple device, all prospects 
unsuited to store work are weeded out before 
the first semester gets under way. Many at- 
tractive college students who think they would 
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like a retail career are merely carrying around 
a glamorous mental picture of something they 
know nothing about. While many of the col- 
leges are doing a fine job of guidance coun- 
seling for their students, we have found that 
the attitude of others falls considerably short 
of being realistic. Some of the liberal arts 
colleges, particularly the “cloistered” ones, 
were doing no guidance work at all before 
the war. A considerable number of colleges 
and universities set aside a guidance week to 
which they invited speakers from various 
fields. In many of these cases, all of the 
students who were interested in careers were 
obliged to listen to all of the speakers, whether 
they were interested in more than one or not. 
It must be obvious that any information that 
a student gains about a vocation or profession 
from such a session is of a most desultory 
kind. 

There is nothing wrong with the idea of 
focusing attention on a guidance week, but the 
ideal way to handle it is in scheduled small 
groups for each field. The student then signs 
up for the group in which he feels an interest, 
and sits in on an informal discussion session 
with a qualified representative from that field. 
No guidance counselor in a college can fairly 
be expected to be an authority on the quali- 
fications for opportunities in every field in 
which students might evince interest. Most 
of these counselors I believe do not realize, 
however, what a wealth of material and in- 
formation they could have for the asking from 
vocational schools and from leading business 
executives. No reputable school or business 
has the slightest desire to direct any student 
who is not scholastically or temperamentally 
suited for it toward a career in business. Quite 
apart from the ethics involved, this is good, 
hard-headed sense. It costs money to train 
a student—the school’s money, the store’s 
money, the student’s money—as well as the 
precious time involved. It is unfair both to 


the student and to the school to let him take 


STUDENT RESEARCH IS DONE ON ACTUAL STORE PROB- 


LEMS. IN A LABORATORY SESSION, THE INSTRUCTOR 
USES A SERIES OF CHARTS TO DEMONSTRATE THE 
GRAPHIC METHOD OF PRESENTING A RESEARCH STUDY, 


a training course if he is going to be a seri- 
ous placement problem at the conclusion of 
the course. The student with an aptitude for 
retailing is never any placement problem. 
There is still a very limited number of schools 
of retailing in the United States, and the total 
number of students trained by them is woe- 
fully small in the face of the demand. 


The Research Bureau for Retail Training 


The Research Bureau for Retail Train- 
ing at the University of Pittsburgh was the 
first of the graduate schools of retailing in 
this country, and was born of a serious emer- 
gency in the last war. In the spring of 1918, 
Pittsburgh stores awoke to the fact that vir- 
tually all of their trained personnel had either 
entered the armed forces or gone into war il- 
dustries. Merchants were faced with a seri 
ous shortage of employees who knew any- 
thing about the conduct of a store’s business. 
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Recognizing that the fault was a fundamental 
ad serious one, these merchants banded to- 

r and founded the Retail Bureau, endow- 
ing it for a five-year period and setting it up 
mm the campus of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology under the direction of Dr. J. B. 
Miner. The Bureau was organized under the 
Department of Applied Psychology, on whose 
culty at that time were Dr. Beardsley Ruml, 
fnancial expert, and Dr. W. V. Bingham, 
pioneer in aptitude tests. 

By the end of the trial period, in 1923, the 
Bureau had developed into a graduate course 
that best fitted into a University curriculum. 
At the invitation of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, the Bureau moved over to the Pitt 
campus and became a part of the university. 
The Bureau now occupies the entire nine- 
tenth floor of Pitt’s Cathedral of Learning, 
complete with classrooms, laboratory, offices, 
student lounge, and a handsomely equipped, 
up-to-the-minute library in retailing and re- 
lated subjects. 

First objective of the Bureau is the train- 
ing of students in the retailing school. Stu- 
dents attend classes at the Retail Bureau ap- 
proximately half of their time. The other 
half is spent in the local stores that are mem- 
bers of the Bureau, where students sell and 
make observations. During the Bureau course, 
astudent works in at least two different stores, 
thus having a chance to compare operations. 
Students are paid for their selling time at pre- 
vailing store rates, and for all practical pur- 
poses are actually on a job. Just before 
Christmas and Easter, the students work full 
time in the stores on a regular job. The cur- 
tiulum is designed to give the student a 
good basic background in retailing. Courses 
cover merchandising, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, fashion, employment and _ training 
courses, industrial design, display, merchan- 
dise information, store organization, selling 
methods, merchandise control, economics of 
tailing, labor relations, and research sem- 
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inar. Course work is designed and timed to 
correlate with the student’s work experience 
in the store. 

Research is an important part of the Bureau 
program. Merchandising and operating stud- 
ies are made for the Pittsburgh member 
stores, and are also handled for out-of-town 
stores on a fee basis. Studies of this sort 
have helped Bureau member stores to effect 
substantial savings in operating costs. On 
one day a week our students participate in 
the research program, thus acquiring valuable 
experience in statistical method and in how 
to approach a problem. The Retail Bureau 
renders other services to stores through the 
publication of training manuals and operat- 
ing studies and through a series of seasonal 
service shoppings for Bureau member stores. 
Students have access to the files of previous 
shoppings for methods study. 


Effect of the War on Postwar Thinking 


All schools, and particularly graduate 
schools have been affected by the war, and 
Pitt’s Retail Bureau is no exception. Most 
colleges, including the University of Pitts- 
burgh, have gone onto the accelerated sched- 
ule, which means being in almost continuous 
session throughout the year. Students with 
an eye on a retail career can now start the 
Bureau course in June, September, or Feb- 
ruary and complete it in twenty-eight weeks. 
Like most schools, the Bureau has met the 
demand for wartime speed-up by including 
upperclassmen in good standing, as well as 
graduate students. 

One can scarcely pick up a newspaper or 
periodical or turn on the radio without see- 
ing or hearing something about postwar plan- 
ning. If a good bit of it is visionary, perhaps 
that is as it should be. Too much imagination 
is better than too little. Here at the Bureau 
we are doing a fair amount of postwar think- 
ing, as any organization concerned with edu- 
cation must do. We don’t know the answers, 
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of course, but we feel that we have a respon- 
sibility to help set the trend as well as to 
follow it. We are watching with interest the 
success of the Job Instruction Training as 
set up by the War Manpower Commission for 
industry. It adapts very easily for use in 
department store training and produces out- 
standing results. Army methods of instruc- 
tion have accomplished and are accomplishing 
miracles. Schools and universities that have 
army programs can not fail to notice and be 
impressed by this fact. One of our men 
alumni of the class of 1940, now a lieutenant 
colonel in the Italian theater of war, recently 
wrote us, “. . . We're still training for the 
battles to come and all the men are skilled in 
their present profession. The Army system 
of instruction is a well developed thing that 
I believe will change the teaching habits of 


many schools in America. The idea of prep- 


aration, explanation, demonstration, applica- 
tion, and examination is producing a group 
of men who will prove invaluable in industry 
in the future. 


The initiative and ability of 


esigned to offer guidance and counseling services for the veterans who are now 
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these men would amaze anyone who has not 
been in close contact with them...” This 
thought-provoking comment from a young 


officer deeply engaged in active military 
service! 


We don’t need to be prophets to say that 
there will be buying and selling in the post. 
war period! Signs would indicate that it is 
going to be of a highly competitive nature, 
Many retailers are already planning to branch 
out when peace comes, some on a nation-wide 
scale. Both customers and markets will be 
much more accessible, and the time factor 
considerably shortened, with the growth of 
express air travel and the use of the helicopter, 
Retailing will need well-trained young poten- 
tial executives with ambition and _ initiative 
more than it has ever needed them before. 
The job instruction training and cooperative 
part-time training programs will demand 
many more teachers of retailing, too. The 
outlook for career opportunities in the retail 
field has never been brighter. 


returning and for the many thousands who may want to enter the classrooms 
when the war ends, New York University has established a Veterans Counseling 
Service to assist returned service men in planning educational programs which will 
take full advantage of their military or naval occupations. Centered in the office of 
the registrar, the service has prepared an extensive chart to show the relation of 
service occupations to civilian occupations in the professions, business, industry and 


teaching for which college training is either required or desirable. 
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™ aviation industry has become the larg- 

est manufacturing enterprise in the history 
of our nation. Air transportation has been ex- 
tended to every region of the globe. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of flights over the 
oceans are being made annually. Hundreds 
of thousands of boys and girls are receiving 
flight training. Many more are engaged in 
the study of pre-flight aeronautics and the 
aviation trades. Over two million adults are 
working in our aircraft plants; tens of thou- 
sands are employed in commercial air trans- 
portation; and there are almost three million 
youths in the military air forces. Such is the 
impact of this global air war. 

The enthusiasm which boys and girls pos- 
sess in regard to everything related to avia- 
tion is challenging the thinking of every edu- 
cator. Combining this enthusiasm with the 
words of prophets, it is apparent that we face 
a staggering problem in occupational coun- 
seling for years to come. Under such condi- 
tions it is probably well to settle down to 
some good, hard thinking and try to estab- 
lish some solid foundation blocks which will 
serve for a long-range program. 

It seems to me that we must recognize im- 
mediately that the major part of the manu- 


Air-Age Education Research is an organization established by American Airlines, 
Inc., to delve into the problems of education for the Air Age. The Director, Dr. N, L, 
( 


OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE AIR AGE 


N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR., Director, Air-Age Education Research 


Engelhardt, Jr., is being assisted in this task by an Advisory Board consisting of Dr. Ben 

M. Cherrington, Dr. Edwin A. Lee and Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard. It is believed that the * 
studies which are now being made will provide enlightenment for the entire educational ) 
profession, and will assist directly in the development of fundamental policies in this field, 


American Airlines, Ing. 


A very interesting and provocative point of view is presented in the 
following article which stresses the importance of giving school and col. 
lege students a background of aviation understanding and a broad con. 
ception of the relationship between aviation and other occupations, The 
author is a graduate of Sheffield Scientific School at Yale and Teacher; 
College of Columbia University. He has been associated with aviation 
work for more than fifteen years, and in 1942 was appointed education 
consultant for the Civil Aeronautics Administration to assist in the prep- 
aration of a series of textbooks for schools. Dr. Engelhardt is the author 
of EDUCATION FOR THE AIR AGE, NEW FRONTIERS OF OUR 
GLOBAL WORLD and UNITED STATES-CENTERED AIR WORLD 


facturing and training in aviation today is 
the result of the need for military air power 
to win this war. Although we cannot be too 
sure, we certainly hope that the war will de- 
mand only a very small portion of the life. 
time of the youths now in high school and 


college. Undoubtedly most educators also 
hope that through their efforts boys and girls 
may play their parts in the war effort always 
with the vision of what the post-war years 
hold in store for them. We should be care- 
ful to assure ourselves that our outlook toward 
the possible future of boys and girls in avia- 
tion occupations is based not on the military 
needs of the moment, but rather on potentials 
of peacetime occupations. 


Occupational Future in Aviation 


The future of air transportation from an 
occupational point of view is not easily fore- 
cast. There is no prophet who can foresee 
how many people will be employed in aviation 
five or ten years from now. Some of the 
most careful analysts have indicated a five 
to eight-fold increase in personnel on all of 
our commercial airlines during the next five 
years. However, this would mean a demand 
for only 125,000 to 200,000 additional airline 
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employees, a small part of the total number 
of youths who wish to enter this new occu- 
pation. 

Aircraft manufacturing now exceeds a value 
of 20 billion dollars per year. Nearly 9,000 
airplanes are being built each month. There 
is little doubt that post-war demands for air- 
craft will not be sufficient to maintain any- 
thing like this volume of production. The 
needs of the air transportation companies will 
be met by a fraction of the present produc- 
tion. The demands for private planes, al- 
though unpredictable, probably: will not, for 
some years to come, be great enough to main- 
lain the present capacity of aircraft plants. 

It is essential to bear in mind, also, that 
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Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN AVIATION WILL UNDOUBTEDLY INFLUENCE OUR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FUTURE, 
WESTINGHOUSE’S SEADROME LIGHT, PICTURED ABOVE, ASSURES SAFE NIGHT LANDINGS FOR OUR CLIPPERS. 


the millions of youths now engaged in mili- 
tary aviation will return to civilian life with 
a vast amount of training and experience in 
all fields of aeronautics and air transportation. 
Many of these youths will want to continue 
working in aviation. 

All of this would tend to indicate that we 
could easily oversell aviation jobs to boys and 
girls. It would probably be better to temper 
enthusiasm in this respect with a few words 
of caution than to find any great number of 
youth frustrated in their attempts to earn a 
livelihood in the aviation business. 


Influence of Aviation on Other Occupations 


There is, however, another aspect of occu- 
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pational guidance in the Air Age, namely, the 
consideration of changes which will result in 
many industries from the impact of air trans- 
portation. Opportunities to be affiliated with 
aviation will by no means be limited to the 
airlines or aircraft manufacturing. 


Regardless of the growing importance of 
aviation we must continue to build houses, 
grow food, make refrigerators and even run 
railroads. But these things will most cer- 
tainly feel the impact of air transportation. 
Houses will be located with a view to facilities 
for private flying. The architectural designs 
will in many cases reveal certain aspects of 
aeronautical engineering, and will express the 
freedom of movement associated with flight. 
Food will be grown with due recognition of 
the values of delivery by air. Without doubt 
many vegetables and fruits will be picked on 
southern farms one day and made available 
to snow-bound folks of the north the next 
morning. Refrigerators, as an example of 
manufactured products, will acquire new de- 
signs based on the requirements of air trans- 
portation. Instead of being heavy, they will 
be made of light materials and designed for 
minimum weight. Railroads will continue to 
operate as usual, but their facilities and serv- 
ices will undoubtedly be coordinated with air 
transportation services. All of the basic needs 
of people obviously will continue to be felt 
and youth will be called upon to meet these 
needs. However, the work which is to be 
done in meeting these basic needs will be in- 
fluenced by aviation, and the successful youths 
in every occupation will be those who are 
keenly aware of the problems of aviation and 
the contributions which air transportation can 
make in each particular endeavor. 


The farmer who understands Air-Age ge- 
ography, economics of air transportation and 
something about the problems of flying will 
be in a position to foresee the utility of air in 
relation to his work and to secure maximum 


benefit from air service. The junior execy. 
tives in every industry who are thoroughly 
cognizant of the values to be derived from 
the use of air will be the ones to move for. 
ward most rapidly in the Air Age. To obtain 
this background is as important to those who 
are employed outside the aviation industry 
as it is for those within the industry. 


Importance of Background of Aviation 
Understanding 


It seems to me that all boys and girls who 
graduate from our schools and colleges here. 
after should possess a background of aviation 
understanding which will fit them for par. 
ticipation in the development of this Air Age 
regardless of the occupation which they plan 
to enter. It is not so much a question of 
training for a specific job, as it is to assure 
ourselves that these youths have the tools to 
do a good job in a world which is rapidly 
being overhauled socially, economically and 
politically by the impacts of air transpor- 
tation. 

With this outlook, we need not fear the 
possibility of training too many youths for 
aviation occupations. These boys and girls 
will understand that even if they do not be- 
come directly associated with the operations 
of airlines or the manufacture of airplanes, 
they will be able to affiliate themselves and 
their work with aviation and, in many cases, 
may even have the opportunity to do more 
actual flying than those who are in the offices 
of the aviation companies. 


Basic Education for the Air Age 


Approaching education for the Air Age 
from this point of view, I can see little dif- 
ference in the kind of basic preparation given 
for those who plan to enter the aviation in- 
dustry and those who are entering any other 
field of work. This does not mean, however, 
that existing courses of study are necessarily 
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adequate, for it is my belief that new content 
and emphases are required in many courses. 


Geography is but one example of courses 
which are being adapted to the needs of the 
Air Age. The use of map projections which 
illustrate the new air routes have been given 
much emphasis. As air transportation opens 
up vast interiors of continents, more consid- 
eration will be given to the undeveloped re- 
sources of these hitherto inaccessible regions. 
Geography in terms of both economics and 
human relations will become more alive with 
practical and personal problems. It will per- 
haps no longer be simply an elementary 
course but may well permeate many subjects 
through high school and college years. A 
comprehensive knowledge of geography and 
he application of this knowledge to many 
felds of endeavor are essential, not only for 


Deferred Careers 


Today, and until Victory comes, our armed forces have 
first call on the youth of the land. After Victory, there will be 
another big job to do ... to rebuild and make workable the 
post-war world. 


For details about types of positions available in The Guardian 
Life, you are cordially invited to write the President. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


those entering aviation, but for every boy and 
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In your long-range planning of careers, many of which may 

have to be temporarily deferred, don’t overlook the advantages 

of life insurance as a career. Today, as always, there are a 

, number of openings in this typically American business for 
men and women who not only wish to succeed, but who wish to 
make something worthwhile out of their lives. 
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girl who plans to succeed in the Air Age. 


Language arts is another area which is al- 
ready feeling the impact of global air trans- 
portation. The use of air is bound to increase 
the mingling of people from all parts of the 
world. What the outcome of this mingling 
will be, whether to increase tensions or assist 
in creating permanent peace, none can say. 
But perhaps the outcome will be largely de- 
pendent on our ability to talk with other peo- 
ple and understand their thoughts. The re- 
sponsibility for this lies in the field of lan- 
guage arts. Although many airline employees 
including pilots, stewardesses and ticket agents 
must have the ability to converse in at least 
one tongue in addition to English, the use of 
air is emphasizing the need for this ability 
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technical education in these areas. 
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on the part of many others outside the field 
of airplane operation. 

The physical sciences are, in many schools, 
making way for the inclusion of such sub- 
jects as theory of flight, aerodynamics, me- 
teorology, navigation, engines and communi- 
For most pupils it is probably not 
necessary or desirable to require special 
courses in these areas at the high school level. 
But certainly every well-educated person in 
the Air Age should know what makes an air- 
plane fly and should understand something 
about the air ocean and meteorology. Those 
who are planning to secure their pilots or 
mechanics licenses may pursue the courses 
further in vocational schools and junior col- 
leges. In the future, when piloting private 
planes becomes commonplace, it is my belief 
that there will be little need for strenuous 
At that 
time navigation will not be a complex mathe- 
matical problem and we will probably need 
to know little more about engines or air- 
craft design than we today know about auto- 
Unless private flying becomes this 
simple it will probably not achieve the com- 
monplace. 

In my opinion, some of the greatest changes 


in course content will come in the field of the 
social studies. 


It is to this subject that we 
must turn to give our youths an interpretation 
of the real meaning of the Air Age. It is 
more important for everyone to concern him- 
self with the social, economic and _ political 


concomitants of flight than it is to know how 
to fly, for unless we learn how to direct the 


use of air toward the greatest benefits to 
civilization we probably would be better off 


not to fly. 


Growing out of the social studies should 
come understandings of the effect of air trans- 
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portation on national and international gov. 
ernment, the issues of freedom of the air and 
the problems of international air commerce, 
Certainly much emphasis will be given to the 
life of other peoples throughout the world, 
including their history, family life, work, re. 
ligion, and philosophy. Only through such 
understandings can we hope to achieve a de. 
sirable basis for amicable cultural relations, 

Emphasis will also be given to the influ. 
ence of transportation on the development of 
our cities, towns and villages. An understand. 
ing of this phase of history will offer a solid 
foundation for perceiving the potential im. 
pacts of air transportation and will enable our 
citizens to plan more effectively for their fu- 
ture in the Air Age. 

This approach to occupational training for 
air transportation may appear to be rather 
indirect. Let me assure you that it is not, 
Air transportation needs youths who possess 
broad cultural, social and economic under- 
standings. The everyday operations in the 
air, the attitudes of airline employees and the 
perception with which they approach their 
work may well be the foundations on which 
the world of the Air Age will be built. The 
prerequisites, therefore, for one who would 
work in air transportation are an understand- 
ing of the importance of air, the potential im- 
pact of the use of air on civilization, and 
global social and cultural appreciations. 

Air transportation employees must be citi- 
zens of an air world, at home among all peo- 
ples and possessed of knowledges and skills 
that will enable them to participate in the 
creation of the Air Age. Only in this way 
can we direct the use of air toward the 
achievement of those potentials which are 
cffered by this universal, high speed method 
of transportation. 
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WANTED: LIBRARIANS 


Anita M. Hostetter 


Secretary, Board of Education for Librarianship 
American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois 


The increasing demand for librarians and the decreasing enrollment contribute to a 
very bright future for those especially trained in this work. The following article describes 
the various areas of service in this field, as well as the training and qualifications desir- 
able for success. The author, a graduate of the University of Kansas, secured her B.L.S, 
from the University of Illinois. Her library experiences include service at the University 
of Kansas, Kansas State Teachers College, Omaha Technical High School and as Research 
Assistant on the Library Curriculum Study. Miss Hostetter became Executive Assistant 
of the American Library Association Board of Education for Librarianship in 1928, and 
Secretary in 1932. She is also Chief, Department of Library Education and Personnel of 


the A.L.A. 


alarming proportions. Several years be- 
fore the outbreak of the war the annual place- 
ment of library school graduates reached one 
hundred per cent, leaving no reserve to off- 
set the unusual number of positions that have 
developed in wartime. Men and women 
librarians have been drawn off into the armed 
forces and into library service for the Army 
and the Navy. They have been called to fill 
rapidly increasing positions in government 
libraries; some have gone into non-library 
positions in government service, war indus- 
tries or civilian occupations in which library 
education and experience have been valuable 
assets. 
1,774 students. By 1943-44 the number of 
students has dropped to 917, a loss of forty- 
eight per cent. 

Consequently many public libraries, college 
and university libraries, school libraries and 
special libraries have been handicapped by 
loss of personnel at a time when demands for 
service have been insistent and challenging 
to the best ability of available staffs. The 
turnover in positions has reached an all-time 
record. Librarians look with concern to the 
difficult task of rebuilding their staffs without 
lowering personnel standards. 


New Avenues of Service 


Wartime demands have opened new avenues 
for the service of libraries to industry, in 


HE shortage of librarians has reached 


In 1940-41 library schools enrolled 


technical fields, research, intensive educa- 
tional programs and in cooperation with other 
community agencies. In the period of post- 
war re-adjustment libraries can be expected 
not only to continue but to extend their fune- 
tions as agencies of communication and edu- 
cation, as conservators of culture and as in- 
struments of research. Using wartime ex- 
perience they will take a place of more active 
leadership in building citizen morale and in 
disseminating the knowledge upon which in- 
formed public opinion can be based. Trends 
in the development of hospital libraries, spe- 
cial libraries, library service in schools and 
for young people and in college and univer- 
sity libraries suggest important opportunities. 
Even in the past year increases in state aid 
for libraries forecast an expansion of public 
library service to reach that third of our popu- 
lation which is now served inadequately, and 
an equally large group with no local library 


service. 
Desirable Personal Qualifications 


Librarianship holds much promise as a 
profession for young men and women who 
aspire to be socially useful and are interested 
in people as individuals, who are attracted to 
books and their importance in furthering for- 
mal and informal education and who possess 
mental ability of a high order. Personal 
qualities necessary for success in any profes- 
sion assume special significance in library 
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(Miss SeLma LinpDEN) LIBRARIAN AT PATIENT'S BEDSIDE IN PRESBYTERIAN Hospitat, Cuicaco, ILL. 


service—good physical and mental health, 
warmth of personality, capacity for leader- 
ship, an alertness to changing conditions, and 
an ability to adapt library service to meet new 
demands. 


Far from being an occupation concerned 
primarily with filing, indexing and keeping 
records, librarianship requires business abil- 
ity, and administrative skill, as well as a 
knowledge of books and other types of li- 


brary materials. Routine processes and the 
maintenance of records are essential in the 
eficient operation of libraries but they do not 
constitute the activities of professional libra- 
tians, and except in smaller libraries are as- 
signed to assistants trained for clerical work. 
The professional areas of library work are suf- 
ficiently numerous and distinct as to attract 


young people of varying backgrounds and 
special qualifications. 


Professional Areas of Library Work 


The reference librarian in the public li- 
brary, the college and university library, and 
the special library assists readers in their 
search for information, often highly elusive. 
Libraries organized by subject departments 
require reference librarians with expert knowl- 
edge of special subjects such as economics, 
political science, fine arts, technology or edu- 
cation. 

Through the reader’s advisory service of 
public libraries the reader can obtain guidance 
in carrying on a program of reading planned 
to meet his particular needs. The reader’s 
adviser must be an expert -in analyzing the 
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reader and his background and in selecting 
the books most helpful. 

Library work with children appeals to many 
young women and offers a field in which the 
supply never reaches the demand. A knowl- 
edge of child psychology is as essential to 
a children’s librarian as thorough familiarity 
with the books and other materials suited to 
children of various ages. 

In a school library the librarian becomes 
an educator in a formal school situation. The 
success with which the library takes its place 
in the total program of the school and is rec- 
ognized as the center of experiences valuable 
in this program and in later life depends upon 
the vision and ability of the school librarian. 
A knowledge of educational objectives and 
methods of teaching is stock in trade for the 
school librarian. At present thirty-one states 
enforce requirements for the certification of 
librarians who serve full time in the schools 
and for teachers whose duties include part- 
time service in school libraries. Preparation 
in both education and librarianship is usually 
required. 

Library work with young people through 
public libraries is a developing field of service 
which should become increasingly important 
in the postwar period. Knowledge of the par- 
ticular problems and interests of young people 
and an ability to work with them are funda- 
mental. 


Probable Postwar Demands 


The postwar period is likely to create de- 
mands for librarians qualified to fill certain 
positions for which candidates are difficult to 
find even in normal times. Administrators 
capable of directing the complex organization 
of a large library or library system, assistant 
administrators, personnel directors and heads 
of library departments should have admin- 
istrative ability, qualities of leadership and a 
thorough understanding of the potentialities 
of library service. Persons who possess ad- 
vanced training in a subject field are needed 
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for highly specialized reference and biblio. 
graphic service. At present a knowledge of 
scientific and technical subjects is in greatest 
demand. Extension librarians for the de. 
velopment of service in rural communities 
should understand the special problems of 
rural people and the objectives of rural lead. 
ers. As libraries extend their collections of 
non-book materials persons skilled in the ac. 
quisition, care and use of movie film, micro. 
film, visual materials, phonograph recordings, 
music scores, maps and pamphlets will be 
needed in greater numbers. 
Accredited Schools 


Thirty-two library schools in the United 
States and two in Canada* have been ae. 
credited by the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Twenty-four of these schools require 
a bachelor’s degree for admission to the be- 
ginning professional curriculum and included 
in the twenty-four are five library schools 
which offer advanced professional study lead. 
ing to higher degrees in librarianship. Com- 
pletion of three years of college study is the 
usual requirement of the ten undergraduate 
library schools. Preparation for library serv- 
ice in schools and colleges is emphasized by 
six accredited schools, of which five are un- 
dergraduate, and service in Catholic schools 
and colleges by three schools. Atlanta Uni- 
versity School of Library Service is the one 
accredited library school for Negroes. 


* New York State College for Teachers, Albany; Univer- 


sity of California, Berkeley; Catholic. University of 
America, Washington, D. C.; University of Chicago; 
Columbia University, New York City; Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton; University of Denver; Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia; Emory University, 
Georgia; Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; Um- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
McGill University, Montreal; University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; New 
Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick; University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn; Rosary College, River Forest, Ill; 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn.; Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston; University of Southern California, Los 
‘Angeles; Syracuse University, New York; University of 
Toronto, Ontario; University of Washington, Seattle; 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland; College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg; University of Wiscow 
sin, Madison; Atlanta University, Georgia (for Negroes); 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio. 
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rofessional Curriculum and Advanced Study 

The first professional curriculum in librari- 
aship comprises a group of basic courses, 
which are required of all students. These 
include Cataloging and Classification, Book 
Selection, Reference Work and Bibliography, 
library Administration and History of Books 
md Libraries. There are many variations of 
the basic curriculum but all include these 
fundamental subjects. Several schools re- 
quire an orientation course such as Introduc- 
tion to Library Service to give the student 
aconception of the library field as a whole. 
Courses in special fields of library work are 
generally offered as electives in the latter 
part of the first year after the student has 
decided on his particular field of interest. 
Such courses are: Library Work with Children 
and Young People, School Library Work, 
Public Library Service, College and Univer- 
ity Library Service, Government Documents, 
Special Library Service and County Library 
Work. 
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The library schools are experimenting in 
various ways to achieve maximum results in 
building professional education upon the stu- 
dent’s background of general education and 
experience. A trend is apparent toward more 
direct guidance by the library school of the 
student’s undergraduate study from the point 
of view that general and professional educa- 
tion together constitute a librarian’s total 
preparation. 

A bachelor’s degree is awarded at the close 
of the basic professional curriculum. In gen- 
eral library schools which require a bachelor’s 
degree for admission grant the degree B.S. 
in L.S. or B.A. in L.S.; a few grant the B.S. 
degree, still fewer the B.L.S. and one a cer- 
tificate. Undergraduate programs in librari- 
anship are accepted by their institutions 
toward completion of the B.A. or B.S. degree, 
Several undergraduate library schools are 
authorized to award the B.S. in L.S. degree to 
students who hold a bachelor’s degree be- 
fore admission to the library school. 


Through extra curricular activities, they 
present themselves in numerous ways dur- 
ing the school year. 


To choose a type of activity where the 
student plays a very definite part and learns 
by doing is the heen ae before most princi- 

ls. The Vocational Department of Curtis 

ublishing Company recognized this prob- 
lem over twenty years ago and developed a 
plan to help materially in solving it. During 
the intervening years, this plan has met 
with continued success. 


Over eighty-five hundred schools each 
year conduct this plan — to give 
their students a training in actual business 


Vocational Opportunities 


Director, Curtis Vocational Plan 


Curtis Publishing Company 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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experience, and to teach them the value of 
teamwork and cooperative effort. 


Over and beyond the student advantages, 
the Curtis Vocational Plan offers immediate 
tangible benefits. Since 1921 schools have 
earned more than five million dollars, 
which has been spent to support school 
activities, or to buy school equipment. 


Whatever the case may be, we would 
like an opportunity to have one of our 
Vocational Representatives explain the 
many attractive features of our plan. 


For further information it is only neces- 
sary to express your interest by writing to: 
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Photo by Laura von Schnarendorf 
LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN. 


Advanced education in librarianship is op- 
portunity for a librarian to study intensively 
in some field of library service or to apply 
methods of research in the investigation of 
special problems for which his experience has 
provided background. Admission to ad- 
vanced study requires completion of under- 
graduate study leading to a bachelor’s degree, 
completion of a basic professional curriculum 
in librarianship, and one or more years of 
library experience. Graduate programs for 
the most part are highly individual and often 
supplement the offerings in librarianship by 


Charles S. Leopold 


Engineer 


213 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 
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drawing upon courses in subject fields 
propriate to the students’ special problems, 

The master’s degree is awarded by the fiye 
library schools (the Universities of California, 
Chicago, Columbia, Illinois and Michigan) 
which offer advanced programs. One alg 
awards the doctorate in librarianship and g 
least two others have granted the doctorate 
which combines librarianship and another 
field of study. 

Salaries in the library field compare fayop. 
ably with those in other professions which 
have related educational and social purposes 
and require similar preparation. Beginning 
salaries vary according to geographic areas 
and types of libraries but average from $1,500 
to $1,800 the country over. The adoption of 
classification and pay plans by libraries is 
gaining headway and will undoubtedly be 
continued after the war. 

Librarianship is still a youthful profession 
with great opportunities for contributing to 
the enlightenment, information, culture and 
recreation of the American people. Libraries 
are organized to assist the individual reader, 
whatever his interests, educational attain. 
ments, purposes and reading ability. They 
further educational programs in colleges, uni- 
versities and schools. In business and in- 
dustrial organizations they contribute to com- 
mercial and scientific progress. As publicly 
supported community agencies they provide, 
through books and other materials, the knowl 
edge and background of information upon 
which intelligent public opinion can be based. 
They serve children, young people and adults, 
community groups and organizations, and co- 
operate with other educational and _ social 
agencies having similar purposes. 

If libraries meet their opportunities in the 
postwar period with any considerable mes 
sure of success, larger numbers of librarians 
will be needed. More important, howevet, 
librarianship will need recruits whose special 
interests and qualifications mark them 3 
potentially capable of taking their place in’ 
progressive service of books. 
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Norden Bombsights 
Years of experience in precision 
manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
troughs to produce and deliver the 
famous Norden bombsight—one 
of the most precise instruments 
used in modern warfare. 

New figuring and accounting 
machines are also being produced 
by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Government and other enter- 
Prises whose needs are approved 
by the War Production Board. 


When an army moves, it puts to the test a tremendous vol- 
ume of patient, precise figuring: 

Figuring the size of the forces ... How many troops? What 
proportions of air, ground, armored? 


Figuring maintenance and supplies ... How many shoes and 
ships and tank destroyers, trucks and hundreds of thousands 
of other items? 


Figuring to anticipate contingencies and casualties ... What 
reserve strength? What quantities of medical supplies? 
Figuring rapidly and accurately to avoid delays and depriva- 
tion that may uselessly endanger lives. 


Wherever there is figuring that supports the war, thousands 
of Burroughs machines are on the job, expediting and 
simplifying the work, contributing to accuracy. In war, 
as in peace, Burroughs machines serve the nation. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs 


NGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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T has been said that “some are born great; 

some achieve greatness; and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” Similarly it 
might be said that some men just naturally 
acquire new duties and responsibilities; oth- 
ers grow into these duties and responsibilities; 
while still others fail to develop beyond the 
point at which they have had the responsibili- 
ties thrust upon them. 

In examining the position of a supervisor, 
our analysis will show that he is first of all 
a human relations person; second, a manager, 
planner, scheduler, and organizer; third, a 
general economist and a labor economist; 
fourth, an instructor; and fifth, a personnel 
officer. 

Looking at the above analysis, we come 
to a very definite conclusion that to be a 
supervisor is no easy task; that he needs to 
be trained for his job; that it takes a certain 
kind of personality—someone with a deep- 
seated interest in managing men and mate- 
rials; someone with desire to learn and study. 
It is management’s responsibility to see that 
supervisors are carefully selected or that the 
proper person is selected for the job of super- 
vision. 

With this array of requirements for a super- 
visor, and an agreement that a person must 
be highly selected for supervision, we some- 


* Based in part upon an address given at the Management 
Council, University of Los Angeles at California. 


TRAINING OF SUPERVISORS IN INDUSTRY* 


Davin F. Jackey, Professor of Vocational Education, Univer. 


Cognizant of the problems created by the increased wartime demang 
for supervisors in industry, the following article stresses the importance 
of providing adequate training for them and makes several suggestions tp 
that end. The author received his B.S. from Carnegie Institute, his M A. 
from the University of California at Berkeley and his Ph.D. from the 
University of Pittsburgh. Before coming to U.C.L.A., first as Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Teacher Training and then in his present capac. 
ity, Dr. Jackey was a teacher of industrial arts, director of industriql 
education for several public school systems and for the Chico State 
Teachers College, California 
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times wonder how industry has gotten along 
as well as it has with the little attention it 
has paid to selecting the right kind of indi- 
viduals for supervisory positions. Most super. 
visory staffs just grow without too much care. 
ful attention or without any regard as to why 
they grew as they did. 


Necessary Training 


Let us look for a moment at what kind of 
training the supervisor really should have to 
meet the responsibilities whick he is going to 
be called upon to exercise. Certainly he 
should have definite direct training in human 
relations and leadership. Call it “psychology” 
or what you may—he still must deal with 
human beings—the human mind—something 
which never operates twice exactly the same 
way. A sampling taken at any one particular 
moment will not assay exactly the same kind 
of quality or quantity that it might a few 
days later or even a few hours later. If this 
is true with one human being, think of the 
tremendous differences in 80,000 such persons 
in a plant. It certainly would be difficult to 
build an airplane in which the aluminum 
sheets would vary in the same degree as the 
human mind. 

The supervisor should be trained in the 
psychology of industrial practices. Call it 
industrial psychology or industrial manage 
ment. He needs to know organization, mal- 
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yement, and methods of industry. He doesn’t 
jarn this necessarily by observation or by a 
jcture, but learns it through actual experi- 
«ce and opportunity for exercising mana- 
rerial and human relations responsibilities. 


It would be very difficult for the average 
supervisor to be cost conscious if he did not 
have sound economic principles and an under- 
sanding of economic laws. Certainly, then 
taining in economics should be part of his 
background. 

He needs to have an understanding and an 
education in the processes of instruction and 
raining of workers. This is a major respon- 
ibility. Here again there are principles and 
methods that cannot be picked up by pure 
observation only. He cannot be a good leader 
in that part of his labor and industrial rela- 
tions which he must observe and control un- 
kss he understands labor and industrial re- 
tions and other phases of our labor laws, 
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such as social security acts, labor retirement 
act, and labor relations laws. Even though a 
good Industrial Relations Department may 
exist in the company, the supervisor remains 
the contact man between the worker and the 
industrial relations department. The super- 
visor of the future by necessity will need to 
know more about these various phases of 
labor economics. 


How Can It Be Done? 


What has been said above is the basis upon 
which the training of the supervisor should 
be developed. 

When we know the responsibilities of the 
individual to be trained and know in effect 
what is required of him, it is easier for us to 
say that here are some requirements of our 
present conditions which must be attended to 
immediately, while others are to be consid- 
ered in the long-planning program, in order 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


For The World That Is And For The World That Is To Be 
trains doctors, dentists, nurses; chemists, physicists, 
metallurgists; engineers, lawyers, teachers, business 
men; good citizens—men and women with the 
knowledge, the vision, and the will to hold a worthy 
purpose and to go ahead. 


Write to the Registrar 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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to get the kind of supervision we want. We 
know that during the past five or six years, 
thousands were elevated to supervisory posi- 
tions overnight; one day they were workers 
—the next day they were supervisors. This 
did not automatically make them “super- 
visors” even though they had the title, the 
name, and the salary of a supervisor. Be- 
cause most industries do not have training 
programs on pre-supervision and because most 
industries do not select supervisors on the 
basis of their ability to deal with human re- 
lations, but rather upon how successful they 
are in getting out production, a premium has 
been placed on production supervision instead 
of upon human engineering. This has made 
the present supervisory situation even more 
critical than that which would have occurred 
in this war production period. 

Too often management has taken the atti- 
tude that production ability is about all that 
is required. There are other component rela- 


In 1787 Franklin and Marshall was chartered 
as an educational institution dedicated to 
“the preservation of the principles of the 
Christian religion and of our republican form 
of government.” 


In 1944 the college, still true to its purpose, 
is helping win both the war and the peace 
by educating, in its liberal tradition, officer 


candidates of the Navy and Marine Corps as 
well as civilian students. 


FRANKLIN & MARSHALL COLLEGE 
1787 Lancaster, Pa. 1944 
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tionships that affect the ability to get oy 
production. One of the first things that Map. 
agement must consider is making the super. 
visor really a part of management. Secondly, 
that top men, top in intelligence, top in trip. 
ing, and top in understanding, should fp 
chosen for supervisory jobs, and then» 
clothe them with the responsibility andj. 
thority to do their job for which they fie 
been selected. There are too many examples 
to which one could refer where responsihi. 
ties were given to a group of men withot 
the authority to act or to carry out their 
sponsibilities. There has not been enoigh 
recognition by management to the importate 
of delegating responsibility with adequale 
authority to their supervisors. Much of the 
present dissatisfaction and inefficiency in om 
industries is due to (1) incapable men a 
vanced to positions of responsibility and 
therefore Management afraid to give them the 
authority that should go with their respon 
sibility, and (2) capable men advanced t 
positions of responsibility and Management 
failing to give them the authority to make 
them effective leaders and supervisors. 


A Training Program 


Up to now we have pointed out some of 
the things that should be done. Let us look 
at the problem of supervisory training in 
which we have organized and developed the 
most suitable and effective organization for 
supervision. Now, in this situation, how 
should the supervisors be trained? The basis 
for this discussion is that supervisors have 
been selected from the working force with 
little or no experience in the field of super 
vision, or supervisors who have had smal 
units to supervise have been promoted to 
larger units of supervision and are therefore 
also eligible for further upgrading and trai 
ing. In either of the above situations, | be 
lieve the same procedure can be used. A 
successful program which we are 
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through the direction of our office is: 


A-Making a study of the needs through 


a guiding or steering committee of top 
ranking men in the company or or- 
ganization. Through a_ conference 
with these men developing the total 
plan that is to be put into operation. 
From two to four hours should be suf- 
ficient to get a pretty clear picture of 
a developing plan. 


B-Developing the content manual to fit 


the particular plan. By “content” we 
mean the subject matter and topics that 
should be used in the discussions and 
in the training of the supervisory 
force. This should not be a one-man 
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Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


I’ THE CLASSROOM AND ON THE WAR PRODUCTION LINE, WOMEN ARE LEARNING HOW TO STEP INTO MEN’S 
THE SUPERVISOR MUST BE ADEQUATELY QUALIFIED AND TRAINED FOR HIS IMPORTANT WORK. 


affair; this should be done by the top- 
ranking supervisors or superintendents 
in conference of several hours develop- 
ing the main headings and then assign- 
ing them to the educational director 
and to key representatives of the plant 
and the departments interested for the 
details under these headings. I am 
sure that most companies will make 
an outline somewhat as follows: 
1. Duties and responsibilities of the 
supervisors 
2. Planning, scheduling, and per- 
forming work 
Evaluating and classifying work- 
ers 
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4. Discipline 


5. Building and maintaining worker 
morale—good human relation- 
ships 

6. Supervision of women workers 

Keeping personnel on the job 


8. The supervisor’s responsibility 
in training. 


This list, of course, could include com- 
pany policies, company economics, 
safety, elimination of waste, and many 
other items under these headings. 
They might want to include how to do 
job instructor training, job relations 
training, and job methods training as 
provided by the Training-Within-In- 
dustry Section of the War Manpower 
Commission. They might want to con- 
duct supervisory training conferences 
in departments by capable, trained 
leaders. They might also want to 
train some of their supervisors in con- 
ference leader training. 


C-Training the instructors to carry on 
the supervisory training which the 
plant requires. This supervisory train- 
ing lends itself to three approaches: 

1. Having outside agencies do the 
supervisory training; 

2. Industry doing its own training 
by men selected from within the 
company ; 

3. Using within the company per- 
sonnel who have been trained 
as supervisory instructors with 
the aid and assistance of out- 
side agencies. 


It is my belief that industry has much to 
gain by using its own personnel in super- 
visory training. I know that there are some 
who say that an outsider can come into the 
company and tell the supervisors what should 
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be done and that they will be received better 
than the company official who would do their 
own training. That admits a weakness—thy 
Management either fails to recognize tha 
they have good leadership within the com, 
pany or that they fail in having such leader. 
ship. Certainly an individual within the com. 
pany trained in knowing what supervision js 
and what supervision problems their fore. 
men encounter, and what supervision must do, 
is able to accomplish a much more exacting 
and effective program on their own human 
relations and company policies and safety 
than an outside agency. The outside agency 
can be of great help in training some of their 
key men to do the work which they would 
like to have their instructors do in super. 
visory training. 


Conclusions 


In summary, we can say that we must use 
better selection factors for the selecting of 
potential and actual supervisors. We must 
give them opportunities to grow in the work 
of supervision and follow them and watch 
them at work, and eliminate the unsuccessful 
ones in order to build a loyal, effective lead- 
ership in those remaining. 


We must train them and give them the op- 
portunity to grow, which means a constant, 
never-ending supervisory education program, 
provided by men who know how to supervise 
and can train others through the use of prac- 
tical, effective programs. 


Upon the foreman of the present, well se- 
lected and developed, will depend our indus- 
trial and labor leadership of the future. In 
the intense competition of men and machines 
in the post-war world, the supervisory staf 
will be called upon for the greatest leader- 
ship ever exacted of any group of individuals 
in order to maintain our social, industrial, 
and political leadership. 
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Where there is Certainty, 
there is OPPORTUNITY. 


= Life Insurance is built 
a upon Certainty, and 


therefore Life Insurance 
offers OPPORTUNITY 
to the young man who 
is seeking a career and 
who likes people. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CoO. 
of Nashville, Tenn. 
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PROGRAMS OF EDUCATION WHICH CONTRIBUTE To 
EFFECTIVE PLACEMENT 


Dr. RIccIarDI 


President, Sacramento Junior College 
and 
F. J. PRiBBLE 


Coordinator of Cooperative Education, Sacramento City Schools 


The value of distributive education and cooperative education is set forth in the 


following article. Undoubtedly the extension of these programs at both the secondary 
school and college levels would contribute greatly to effective and successful place- 
ment. The co-authors have both had a good deal of teaching and administrative experi- 
ence in vocational education, but have not lost sight of the real value of general education. 
Dr. Ricciardi, author of “The Boy and His Future” and “The Junior High School—its 
Organization and Administration,” is a thorough believer in the democratic way of life 
and approaches the administration of Sacramento Junior College through the collective 


7 Sacramento Junior College since its 

very beginning has definitely served the 
community and the State of California gen- 
erally by maintaining as an_ established 
policy a two-fold program. This program 
has always permitted students to choose be- 
tween terminal courses that lead directly 
into gainful employment and the academic 
courses that prepare thoroughly for upper 
division work in senior colleges or univer- 
sities. 

Because of the maintenance of terminal 
courses covering a wide range of activity, 
Sacramento Junior College has placed its 
students in diversified positions. In normal 
times, from 1,200 to 1,500 workers were 
placed annually in business offices and stores 
as file clerks, bookkeepers and accountants, 
general clerks, typists, stenographers, mach- 
ine operators and salespeople. Included in 
these placements, of course, were the stu- 
dents who, because of their training, suc- 
cessfully passed the city, state, and federal 
civil service examinations, later to accept 


lucrative employment with governmental 
agencies. 


During the past few years, the offerings of 
the Sacramento Junior College have been 
expanded to serve in two definite directions. 


thinking and participation of students and faculty alike. 


First, classes in distributive education, oper. 
ating under the George-Deen Act, have been 
organized in the stores of Sacramento; and, 
secondly, supervised cooperative education 


has been made available both for the regular 


and the terminal students. 
sion of these services follows. 


A brief discus. 


Distributive Education 


In the distributive education classes, the 
primary responsibility is the development of 
better salespeople. The instructor, or the co- 
ordinator, in this field of education must be 
not only an educator of wide experience but 
also a person who has had practical and 
varied experience as an actual worker in re 
tail organizations. 


The courses in distributive education are 
carefully organized to supplement the work 
on the jobs. These classes are conducted 
either in the school buildings or in some 
central location in the stores, depending on 
convenience and needs. The content pre 
sented in distributive education classes is 
designed to improve the students’ knowledge 
of merchandise and merchandising, such 4 
pricing, fabrics, styles, display of goods, ete. 
Problems that are encountered in their work 
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ig situations are also discussed in these 
dasses and solutions suggested. 
How is the employer benefited by the pro- 
gam in distributive education? What argu- 
ments convince him that he can advantageous- 
ly cooperate with the schools by giving the 
time, in most instances, of his salespeople dur- 
ing regular business hours to attend classes? 
This program is easy to sell to the business 
executive, for he, too, is tremendously inter- 
sted in the development of his personnel. 
from his point of view, the program of dis- 
tributive education enables him to keep 
abreast of various new developments, to im- 
prove the attitudes, knowledges, and skills 
of his old employees, and is of invaluable 
assistance to him in the selection and train- 
ing of new workers as he needs them. Finally, 
as a result of better-trained personnel, he 
isnot only able to hold his old business, but 
also to reach out into the community for en- 
tirely new business. Once convinced of these 
advantages, the employer is not only sold 
to the benefits of the program, but he also 
becomes an enthusiastic supporter of it. 


Cooperative Education 


The second manner in which the Sacra- 
mento Junior College has extended its services 
to the community is through an organized 
program of cooperative education. In this 
program, the student attends regularly or- 
ganized classes half time and spends half 
time on an approved job, using his work situ- 
ation as a practical laboratory in which he 
applies and tests out the theories, the knowl- 
edges, and the skills developed in the in- 
school program. The student learns the habits 
of work—habits that are increasingly of tre- 
mendous importance in the educative pro- 
cess. The cooperative student earns full 
school credit. 


No longer can it be successfully maintained 
that the educative process takes place within 
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LEARNING BANKING IN A LARGE LOCAL BANK, WHILE 
LEARNING THE PRINCIPLES AND THEORIES OF THE SAME 
AT THE SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE, IS THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY OF THE YOUNG LADY ABOVE. WE SEE HER 
GETTING SOME EDUCATION FROM THE “BOSS.” 


the four walls of the schoolroom. It has long 
been recognized that an individual is edu- 
cated through all of his experiences—through 
what he thinks and says and does, not only 
in the schoolroom, but everywhere. It fol- 
lows, then, that his experiences, even though 
they may be far removed from his in-school 
environment, contribute definitely and effec- 
tively to his education. The degree of this 
contribution, of course, depends on the char- 
acter and breadth of his experiences. 


The school-job program is carefully worked 
out for each cooperative student to the end 
that his experiences not only prove of prac- 
tical and educational value to him, but also 
that his work may produce the desirable 
definite values to his employer. Needless to 
say, the approval of a student for cooperative 
education and the advice given to him in 
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regard to his in-school program—all these 
details—are entirely in the hands of our 
school counselors; but the selection and ap- 
proval of the job, the evaluation and classi- 
fication of job activities, the contacts with 
his employer, the reports and grades for 
school credit, etc., are included in the duties 
of the coordinator of cooperative education. 
Thus needless overlapping work is eliminated 
and the proper public relations maintained. 


On his initial job, the student is assigned 
routine duties well within the range of his 
abilities, for it is essential to his greatest de- 
velopment that he should feel that he can and 
will succeed. At the same time, his work is 
carefully organized and supervised so that 
constantly he is aware of the requirements of 
the job level immediately above him. This 
qualifies him for promotional opportunities 
and is exceedingly important to the student 
as well as to the employer. 


The coordinator of cooperative education 
maintains constant touch both with the stu- 
dent and with the employer. Through this 
close cooperation and planning, the experi- 
ences of the student are never too routine 
but are always challenging and therefore urge 
the worker to greater effort. Thus far, ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the student 
when he graduates has had opportunity for 
full-time employment, if he desired it, with- 
out the necessity of changing employers. 
Upon graduation, the student is already a 
trained worker, knows the policies and prac- 
tices of his firm, and is equipped for the 
promotional job immediately ahead of him. 
In the vast majority of cases, these students 
continue to work with the same firms, the 
only change being that they start on a full- 
time basis. 

Because the work of cooperative students 
is highly motivated, problem cases among 
these students have almost disappeared. 
Learning while earning, close contact with 


the work attitudes and habits of regular full. 
time employees, and with responsibility iter. 
ally thrown at them, these workers naturally 
become interested in the closely related jp. 
school work. 


It has been found that the busy business 
executive is eager to secure the services of 
cooperative students, because he knows that 
the coordinator, representing the schools, yill 
assist him materially in training and develop. 
ing his personnel. Not only is business and 
industry given this assistance in the regular 
routine assignment of students, but in case 
it is desirable to use these students in en. 
tirely new assignments, such as the use of 
new equipment with which the students are 
unfamiliar, the coordinator is informed of 
these needs, and he, in turn, arranges with 
the schools that these students receive the 
necessary instruction. In this manner, the 
students develop the necessary knowledges 
and skills and are ready to meet the new situ- 
ations as they may arise. Thus the program 
of cooperative education becomes a function- 
ing, motivated, practical program, operated 
under the most favorable conditions to de- 
velop proper growth and understanding on 
the part of the students. This program, too, 
has tremendous appeal both to employers 
and to students; and, from the administra- 
tive point of view, it is exceedingly easy to 
develop, to control, and to administer. 


Technical Institute of Aeronautics 


Still a third program, organized many 
years ago and destined at its peak to become 
one of the largest departments in the Sacra- 
mento Junior College, is embraced in the 
various courses offered in the Technical In- 
stitute of Aeronautics. This department came 
into being to satisfy an insistent demand of 
the citizenry of Sacramento for specific train- 
ing in some sixty or seventy types of jobs 
connected with the aviation industry and, 
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r full. io, to respond to the call for help from trainees crowded our classes to overflowing. 
> liter. manufacturing plants in this field. In normal These trainees were later to become general 
rally times, hundreds of workers were trained and mechanics, engine mechanics, sheet metal 
ed in. placed in excellent positions annually. With workers, electricians, or workers in hydraulics 
the outbreak of the war, however, this pro- or machine shops—all workers on air crafts. 
sli gram was stepped up to maximum capacity, The Signal Corps Program came into being, 
ces of including from this time on the training of and at the peak sixteen classes were in full 
s that yorkers for the shipyards. Even in our well- operation. 
s, will equipped shops, not enough trainees could At the peak of the total program—the 
velop be trained to meet the demand for more and year 1942—more than 22,000 workers were 
8 and more workers. The ee for this is strl placed in positions with the shipyards, the 
egular ent when it is realized that Sacramento is aviation industries, and at McClellan and 
very fortunately situated near several air-  sjmilar fields. 
in en- fields. four or five shipyards, and as many While many of our courses were definitely 
se of lage aviation manufacturing plants. planned to assist in every possible way to 
Is are With this accelerated program, the shops equip and furnish thousands of needed work- 
ed of literally became human beehives, approach- ers in war industries, yet all of our courses 
with ing if not paralleling the industrial busy hum were not designed for this purpose. The 
e the of modern manufacturing plants! Courses in normal functioning of the Technical Insti- 
r, the Marine Sheet Metal, Ship Fitting, and Ship tute of Aeronautics trains for peace-time 
ledges Welding were in full swing; in fact, the weld- endeavors. Then, too, the offerings both in 
y situ- ing classes were running maximum capacity distributive education and in cooperative edu- 
gram in four 6-hour shifts—twenty-four hours cation are not designed primarily to aid the 
ction- daily! An O. R. T.* Program was inaugu- present war effort, although both these pro- 
rated rated to meet the needs of McClellan Field, grams have actually furnished many addi- 
o de- situated near Sacramento, and air craft tional needed workers during the present 
1g on manpower crisis. These programs are funda- 
, too, Off Reservation Training. mentally sound: in peace or in war. 
oyers 
jistra- 
sy to 
M«: H. B. Wittpen, Assistant Cashier and Operations Officer, Bank of America, 
states: “We have had several Cooperative workers—young people who spend 
many half-time in school and half-time on a job with the Bank. Practically all of these 
come young people start in the Transit Department of the Bank. This is to enable them 
ial to grasp the fundamentals of banking before they are promoted to more responsible 
positions. It is highly important that every worker know something of the policies 
1 the of the firm for which he works, and also for him to learn something of the termi- 
I In- nology of banking and to become familiar with the organization. 
com “I feel that the Bank of America offers an excellent opportunity for young 
id of people planning to enter the field of business because we are a state-wide organiza- 
‘rain- tion, and for that reason can offer many promotions to our student workers.” 
jobs 
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‘Knowledge 


is more than 


equivalent to force. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Today, more than ever, a carefully planned, 
well-directed education is an important aid to 


success. 


For admission requirements and courses offered in 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TOWNE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
MOORE SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS FOR WOMEN 


Write to 


Dean of Admissions 


UNIVERSITY PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia 
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THE ROLE OF THE MILITARY ACADEMY IN POSTWAR 
EDUCATION 


pRiGADIER GENERAL M. G. Baker, Superintendent, Valley Forge 
Military Academy 


General Baker’s article gives a timely description of the special 
nice rendered by the “essentially military institution” in the field of 
eondary education. The author attended St. Johns College. In World 
Far | he was a commissioned officer in the Field Artillery and his interest 
md active participation in military life and affairs have never ceased. In 
1928 he founded the Valley Forge Military Academy, and in 1939 was 
honored by Gettysburg College with the degree of Doctor of Laws, in 
recognition of his contribution in the field of education. He was ap- 
pinted Brigadier General, the Commanding General of the Pennsylvania 


Guard, in 1943. 


NY emergency, personal or national, al- 

ways has the effect of bringing out the 
best and the worst in the people involved. 
War inevitably throws the spotlight on youth. 
We have been, and are, very proud of the 
glendid way in which our young men and 
vomen have met the tremendous demands of 
the past few years. However, those of us 
who as parents, employers, or educators, have 
been vitally interested in the training of this 
generation to whom we now look for the salva- 
tion of a threatened world, have viewed with 
alarm certain weaknesses in the whole which 
have been brought to light. 

Education has, from many sides, come in 
for a severe check-up and rating. The vast 
numbers of young men found physically unfit 
and mentally unprepared for service in the 
defense of their country have been startling. 
Considering the problem of future officer ma- 
terial, we must face the fact that of the nation- 
wide group of youths who took the Army A12 
and Navy V12 comprehensive tests including 
vocabulary, mathematics, and science, only 
about twenty percent qualified. 

Taking inventory is a helpful thing. Today 
a we view current problems, we must real- 
ie that we have been traveling toward this 
slate in education for more than half a cen- 
tury. Dorothy Thompson, in a fine editorial, 
‘Education in America,” speaks of the disin- 
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tegration of education as beginning with the 
elective system as introduced in the middle 
nineteenth century by President Elliot of Har- 
vard, who she states “must be turning in his 
grave as a result!” With the abandonment of 
the discipline of a common curriculum in the 
colleges, an eventual confusion was inevitable 
in the lower schools. “Progressive” tendencies 
have in many instances covered a “softening” 
process which has been disastrous. Voca- 
tional education has done its part in playing 
down general education in favor of too early 
specialization. 

To summarize this situation, I would quote 
William Clyde Devane, Dean of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, who says in a recent issue 
of the Yale Review, “It is a reproach to Amer- 
ica that in her time of greatness, she has 
found herself so inadequately prepared in 
this respect to take her part.” As a conse- 
quence, the Army and the Navy found it 
necessary to take over the college training 
of practically all young men of military age. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the Basic Phase curriculum of the Army 
Specialized Training Program, which is 
roughly equivalent to the freshman year, is 
a general course preliminary to any and all 
of the army courses irrespective of branch. 
It seems to be that there are certain funda- 
mentals without which we cannot get along 
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GENERAL GrorcE C. MARSHALL INSPECTING THE 
Corps oF Capets AT VALLEY ForcE 
Mivirary ACADEMY. 


in times of stress and with which we might do 
much better toward maintaining a lasting 
peace. 

Coming from the broader to a more specific 
viewpoint, the private schools have, naturally, 
received less of a jolt. While they, quantita- 
tively speaking, are but a small part of the 
educational system, because of their selec- 
tivity and strong impact upon society, their 
qualitative weight is comparatively great. In 
the broad picture of educational development 
in the past half century, they have been 
branded as hide-bound traditionalists. True, 
conservatism is a notable feature of most of 
the better independent schools and notably, 
of the military academies. Flexible enough 
to include what has definitely proven of in- 
trinsic value, they have nevertheless preserved 
a unity of purpose and content in the train- 
ing offered that was too often lost in the 
more progressive and so-called dynamic trend 
of much modern education. 
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Objectives of Military Education 


The military academies are particularly 
proud of their record at this time. A very 
large percentage of our graduates are sery. 
ing as officers, and applicants for the Army 
Al2 and Navy V12 programs from represen. 
tative Honor* Military Academies, such ag 
Kemper, Culver, New York, and New Mexico, 
have qualified almost one hundred percent, 
Of course, the average person would say to 
this, “After all, a military academy prepares 
for war!” However, this is a mistaken idea, 
A military academy operates under the mili. 
tary system—the oldest system in the world, 
whose guiding principle is the subordination 
of personal convenience or desire to the ac. 
complishment of a worthy aim or purpose, 
True, war is a business that has always de- 
manded the use of the military system, but 
it is apparent that the same fundamentals 
are used in all business, professions, and in- 
dustry in peacetime. 

Readiness for war is an outcome of military 
education, but it is not its aim. The aim of 
the military academy is essentially to prepare 
young men morally, mentally, and physically, 
for life, that they may be ready for whatever 
they may undertake. The most important 
feature of the military academy is the em- 
phasis placed upon the all around develop- 
ment of the individual. 

In this respect, American military acade- 
mies have much in common with the public 
schools of England. It has often been noted 
by English visitors that their spirit is very 
similar. The perfect system of the English 
School is essentially the same as the dis- 
ciplinary method of the military academy. 
Boys must first learn to obey, to conform to 
demands placed upon them by upper class 
men, who by their bearing and conduct prove 
* The Adjutant General’s Office at Washington, D. C, 
maintains a list of some thirty military academies 
throughout the country that have been designated as 
Honor Military Academies by the War Department as 4 


result of superior rating on the annual inspection by @ 
board of Army Officers. 
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themselves worthy leaders. Then, in their 
wm, they who have by being disciples, 
jarned the science of leadership, must be 
ible to command the respect of and maintain 
oder among the lower classmen. The prin- 
ciples of loyalty, duty and responsibility are 
the aim of both types of schools—conformity 
io worthy ideals and high standards rather 
than mere self expression. 


The Academic, Physical and Religious 
Programs 


Academically, it is often questioned as to 
whether, in a military academy, the scholastic 
standards are not lowered due to the empha- 
is on the military. True, the military system 
permeates the entire life of a cadet, but this 
is conducive rather than hindering to his 
wademic progress. The time allotted to 
aademic work, classes, and study are the 
same as at a non-military school. The schol- 
atic standards maintained are the highest. 


It has always seemed inconsistent to me for 
any school to place undue emphasis on the 
training of their students in one area of their 
development to the total or partial neglect of 
other areas. While most of our boys will pre- 
pare for the College Entrance Board Exam- 
inations, others will find specially planned 
courses which will provide them with a well- 
rounded terminal education. 

True, military academy life is demanding 
and is not for every boy. It calls for a cer- 
tain stamina—qualities of mind, character, 
and body that will enable a boy to keep 
abreast of a program calling for him to put 
forth his best efforts every day. Days are 
full. There is a marked contrast to the lack- 
adaisical pace which is too often called typical 
of adolescence, and we feel that this must 
be so. Life has no easy tempo—for the man 
who would achieve success in any age, there 
has always been a struggle. Secondary school 
years are a formative period, a time not only 


Home Office Review School. 


A Captivating Career 


Life insurance selling is a captivating career for both men and women. 


The “know how" key is given to young people who enter our sales organ- 
ization. A thorough knowledge of life insurance fundamentals and the principles 
of salesmanship are available through “Massachusetts Mutual Selling" and our 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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to learn, but to mature. The competitive 
spirit of the democratic group life of the 
military academy where boys learn to fol- 
low in order that they may in turn lead, ac- 
cording to their individual abilities and 
merits, is, we believe, the best possible prep- 
aration for life. 

The physical program of the military 
academy is an essential feature in “educating 
the whole boy.” We believe that the body- 
building program which is not a war time 
measure, but a regular part of life at a mili- 
tary academy, is of utmost importance. Any- 
one who has observed average school boys 
knows that the well set up athlete stands out 
as an exception. For this reason, and in- 
fluenced by the splendid example set by West 
Point and Annapolis, the usual group games 
have supplemented rather than superseded 
more formal physical training at Valley Forge 
and many similar schools. I think that the 
appearance of the cadets themselves speaks 
far more for the results of these methods 
than any words I might choose. In this con- 
nection, it may well be noted that pride in 
appearance and the wearing of a well fitted 
uniform are highly conducive to superior 
carriage and posture. 

Last, but not least, in education, we must 
consider the moral, ethical, or religious side. 
Here the military academy has distinct advan- 
tages. The honor system is a basic principle. 
The officer ideal holds a boy to what is best 
and highest in him—the morale of the Corps 
impels him to conform to standards that are 
upheld by the group. As with other private 
schools, education at a military academy, 
while usually undenominational, stands for 
Christian education, and aims to inculcate the 
ideal that a Christian gentleman is the highest 
type of American citizen. Cadets at Valley 
Forge are required to attend chapel service 
regularly, and the Academy Chaplain is al- 
ways available for spiritual counsel and re- 
ligious guidance. 
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Education's Hope for the Future 

It has been said again and again that one 
of the major benefits of this strenuous era 
through which we are now passing is the 
stimulus that it affords for self criticism, We 
have looked at various phases of our Ameri. 
can way of life, pondered over them, and as 
a result, resolved that by every effort they 
must and will be improved, to safeguard all 
that we hold dear. I do not think that there 
is any real American, or real American insti. 
tution not inspired to do more and better 
work than ever before. 

As applied to education, it is my most 
earnest hope and sincere belief that the post 
war years will bring much improvement. Cer. 
tainly there will be a unity in the field which 
has been lacking for a long time. For Valley 
Forge, I have the firm conviction that the 
years to come will see continued progress 
and increased efficiency. What I am very 
sure of is that we shall never be led afield by 
any dogma or theorizing which might make 
us lose sight of what we are trying to do— 
to train our boys for efficient living in the 
world of tomorrow. There was a story told 
by Clarence A. Dykstra, President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, of a little boy who 
played too noisily while his father tried to 
read his magazine. The father, in a final 
attempt to quiet the lad, tore off the last page 
of his periodical on which there was a map 
of the world and cut it into bits. “Here's a 
puzzle for you—try to put this map together,” 
said he. In a very few minutes the father was 
astonished to be shown the map perfectly 
arranged. “How did you do it so soon?” 
“Oh, on the other side is a picture of a man. 
I put the man together, and the world was 
all right.” This is the way we must approach 
the problem of our post war world. If we 
can, through education, see that as a nation 
we build men and citizens who are sound, 
the world will be all right. 
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1. PUBLIC RELATIONS AS A CAREER 


ArtHuR C. DanteExs, Secretary, Institute of Life Insurance 


one 
era The following is a timely, up-to-the-minute discussion of the growing 
the inportance of public relations and of the career opportunities within this 


V fed. The author attended Columbia University and graduated from 
. forvard College. For several years he was associated with a prominent 


neri- fm of consulting actuaries and since 1939 when the Institute of Life 
d as Insurance was founded, has served as Secretary. In this position Dr. 
they Daniels has been closely associated with public thinking, since the Insti- 
1 all ule is an organization created and supported by the life insurance com- 
h mnies for the purpose of keeping them better informed of public opinion 
| we gd, at the same time, aiding in the creation of a better public under- 
insti- sanding of life insurance. Since writing this article, Mr. Daniels has 
etter atered the U.S.N.R. as an Apprentice Seaman. 
most - either will be or are doing public Some people like to say that public rela- . 
post relations work. Of course, unless you tions was an unconscious part of the era of : 
Cer- know what is meant by public relations, you the old country store and the little red 
hich may be like the man who wrote all his life schoolhouse and passed with it. If you want | 
alley but never knew he had written prose. to believe that, you have to believe that it was 
} the And it doesn’t make any difference—once re-born during the depression days of the ; 
press @ you're working as a part of an organization 30’s when the public began asking a lot of i 
very §@ producing goods or services for the public— questions of institutions, business, commerce, 
d by whether you are just starting or have reached industry and the government. 
make till doi blic relati 
For myself, I prefer to believe that public 
1 the There’s an old saying that what is every- wien has always ror a part of goed 
told ody’s job i bodv’s job. That isn’ social and business relations, even though 
ys job 1s nobody's job. at isnt true. 
it was perfectly recognizable but not so-called 
of public relations. It can be a career as well : 
he : a in the small community era and only recently 
Ww as always being a part of everyone’s job. : : 
to has become sloganized and clearly recognized 
final What is Public Relations? as a part of the present modern mass pro- 
page Public relations is now a recognizable duction, mass distribution and the high stand- 
map phrase to describe an awareness of modern ard of living era. 
e's a Public relations is nothing more nor less 
her” ™plies, giving thought and attention to rela- 
’ than two things: First, rendering a service or 
was jm ‘ons of your group with the public. It is a ayes , 
/ ; aie furnishing goods that some people want in 
fectly jm ‘weer if you help focus the thinking and th 
‘ e way they want it and; second, letting these 
9” ation of your group on ways in which it 
on: , people and others know that the goods or 
thould serve the public and also help keep 
services are being rendered in the public in- 
| he public informed of your group’s services. 
ws f if do not make ‘rest: Someone tied up with these two no- 
oach ee ee tions the idea that the first one, performance 
ita career, for you are a part of the service 
be lo the public and the public you contact is 9076 of good public relations and that the 
oe lrmulates a large part of its impressions second one, informing the public, is 10% of 
oun 


ad ideas of your group by what you do 
and say. 


good public relations. But—and it’s a big 
but—this 10% is absolutely necessary. 
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Tus 700, CAN BE CONQUERED! 


A TIMELY PUBLIC RELATIONS TOOL EMPLOYED BY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES TO EMPHASIZE THE ECONOMIC 
IMPORTANCE OF THEIR PRODUCT UNDER CURRENT CONDITIONS. 
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Why Public Relations 


Everyone can agree with the first idea, that 
of rendering a service which the public de- 
res and doing it well. But what about the 
cond thought? Telling the public how good 
you are—isn’t that bad taste and a poor way 
0 create good relations with the Public? 

No! Quite the opposite. Doing a good job 
yell is not enough. The public must be in- 
formed—it wants to be informed and if you 
do not see that it is properly and adequately 
informed, the public will gather its own in- 
formation and this usually means obtaining 
false ideas and notions, often from dema- 
gogues and others who seek to destroy. If 
this happens, the service you render, the 90% 
of your good relations with the public, is 
undermined. Curiously enough, the public 
has a way of liking goods and services and 
yet retaining a cold and suspicious attitude 
toward the group that renders those valuable 


CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, President 
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social and economic contributions. This can 
occur when the public knows a product but 
does not know those who make it possible. 

Today is the era of the public be pleased 
and that means informed, as well. Every or- 
ganization, business and group with a com- 


mon purpose rests upon the foundation of 
its relations with the public. 


Your Job in Public Relations 


As a career you may work in either or both 
phases. You may help shape your company’s 
products or services better to meet the pub- 
lic’s needs. This means anticipating new 
needs, constantly gauging public opinion on 
the subject of present performance, elimi- 
nating those relations with the public that 
may be irritants—in short, truly knowing 
what the public wants and serving the public 
well. 


You may work, as a career, on the edu- 


T. MAGILL PATTERSON, Secretary 


H. A. CARL, Assistant Secretary 
1825-1944 
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cational end, that of informing and trans- 
lating to the public the social and economic 
contributions and the purpose in our national 
life of your goods and services. This means 
that you will use all of the public relations 
tools: The collecting of facts and informa- 
tion for new releases, radio broadcasts, mag- 
azine articles, speeches, pamphlets, books, etc. 
You will then be serving as a source of in- 
formation for the public, including particu- 
larly the thought leaders, such as writers, 
editors, publishers, radio commentators and 
prominent speakers. In this sphere of activ- 
ity you will also doubtless be carrying mes- 
sages to the public through advertising and 
by keeping your own group who produce the 
goods and services informed so that they can 
participate in all these efforts and thus greatly 
increase the effectiveness of any public edu- 
cational program. Someone has said that em- 
ployees are the original walkie-talkies. That 
means that they are a most important source 
of public contact. And then there are many 
other types of public contact, including par- 
ticularly the art of letter writing and tele- 
phone conversations. 


Public Relations Organizations 


While public relations permeates through 
every act and phase of operation of all groups, 
not everyone is pursuing a public relations 
career. Those who are working in public 
relations as a full-time job are usually work- 
ing in one of the following situations: 

1. Inthe Public Relations Department of an 
organization which is usually headed up by a 
senior vice president if it is a corporation; by 
a chief responsible to the head of the organ- 
ization if it is a governmental body or an un- 
incorporated group. Naturally, there are 
many opportunities within such a department, 
which means that several different specialties 
within the sphere of public relations work 
exist and call for varying talents. 

2. Another field of public relations work 
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is with an association that serves to handle 
the business-wide or institutional phases of 
the public relations for all companies of that 
business or industry. 

3. There are also opportunities in the field 
of public relations as an employee of a firm 
which renders consulting services as counsel 
to a business or industry or to an association 
of businesses or industries of the same type. 

4. Another opportunity to work in the field 
of public relations is with an advertising 
agency or one of the specialized organizations 
which at times serve as a public relations con. 
sultant but more often furnish aid in the form 
of some of the tools of public relations, such 
as in the preparation of press releases, adver- 
tising copy, including commercial motion pie. 
tures and assistance in connection with the 
preparation of displays, booklets and speeches, 


How to Prepare for a Career in Public 
Relations 


If you like and do well in History, Eco- 
nomics, Government, English or other lan- 
guages, Dramatics or Art, particularly Psy- 
chology and studies of Human Relations, you 
should have a useful background for a career 
in public relations, particularly in the phase 
of interpreting feelingly to the public the so- 
cial and economic contribution of the group 
with which you are working. 

But you may equally well work in the field 
of public relations, though it is not as likely, 
if you study Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Law, Medicine or any of the other 
professions. Particularly, will this be true if 
you know your business well, know how it 
serves the public well and yearn to convey 
that feeling and conviction to the public. 

The advocates of vocational training can 
see immediately where courses in Merchan- 
dising, Distribution, Advertising and Journal- 
ism may lead directly into public relations as 
a career. 


It takes all types to do a public relations 
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job for the public is made up of all types. 
Indeed, the term “the public” is greatly mis- 
ading for, in fact, there is no such thing. 
People form groups with common interests 
and these groups taken together form the en- 
tire population and are really a series of 
publics. 

But there are two things that can be clearly 
jiseerned about public wishes on any subject. 
The public wants the truth, but it also wants 
sme showmanship. Don’t forget that Chau- 
cer entertained, or the Canterbury Tales 
yould never have held public interest. So 
did Shakespeare and Boccacio. If you want 
amore recent example, and I think we can 
call Will Rogers that, just look at the unique 
combination of common sense and showman- 
ship that made him such a terrific national 
leader of thoughts and feeling. 

So you’ve got to have or develop both of 
these abilities—common sense coupled with 
intellectual curiosity and the ability to think 
straight, and, secondly an appreciation of 
human emotions and attitudes coupled with 
the ability to appeal through showmanship— 
if you are to be the all-around person in 
public relations. 

But then there are many specialties within 
this field. There is, for example, the need 
of much difficult and sound research to gather 
the facts and statistics which serve as a basis 
of information to the public. Likewise, a 
specialist in public contact—whether through 


the press or advertising or through speaking 
—has a place in the field of public relations. 


In fact, many organizations which are suc- 


cessful in the field of public relations have 
men of both characteristics. Unlikes often 
make the best team, as for example, Gilbert 
and Sullivan. 


For Guidance Counsellors 


All of this those who are guiding students 
into future careers should have in mind. 


While an all-round background is most de- 
sirable, it must be remembered that there are 
few opportunities to develop such a back- 
ground other than by starting out on one of 
the many phases and then transferring to 
others when opportunities permit. 


Many will quarrel, in this day of high rec- 
ognition by universities of vocational train- 
ing, with the idea that experience is the best 
teacher. It is fully realized today that job 
instruction and job training can be given vo- 
cationally and is superior to the trial and 
error method of the school of experience. 
Yet in the field of public relations, because 
background is so important, experience is 
most valuable. I believe the ideal is a com- 
bination of vocational training coupled with 
real work in the many avenues that can lead 
to the development of an all-round ability in 
the field of public relations work. 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
Engineers and Consultants 
DESIGN — CONSTRUCTION — MANAGEMENT — 
INVESTIGATIONS AND REPORTS 
PUBLIC UTILITIES AND INDUSTRIALS 


PHILADELPHIA 
PACKARD BUILDING 
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The Opportunities for Women 


Women make up 50% of the public. They 
have the largest share of the spending power 
of the family budget. These two facts alone 
should indicate that in formulating public 
opinions women are most important and, 
therefore, any public relations program to be 
successful must reach the women. 

In turn, this means that there should be 
and are opportunities for women in any pub- 
lic relations activity. In many types of work 
women better sense the approach and also 
have the knowledge of how to reach other 
women, which men do not always possess. 


Particularly in certain fields of endeavor 
the opportunity for women as public relations 
directors and counsellors is even greater than 
it is for men. Take, for example, nursing and 
child care, clothing and housing, food and 
dietetics and the vast field of beauty and per- 
sonal care. Have in mind that in all of these 
fields, aside from the product advertising and 
merchandising, there is the need—which to- 
day is receiving considerable attention—for 
creating a better public understanding of the 
importance of these phases of our modern 
life to our well-being. 

A field of considerable opportunity for 
women exists in connection with the public 
relations work of educational institutions, in- 
cluding such activities as parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, as well as those that are officially con- 
nected with schools and universities. 

The opportunity for women in public rela- 
tions work is probably as great as in any 
other line of activity, certainly much greater 
than in manufacturing and commerce and 
probably even greater than in merchandising. 


Public Relations in War-Time 


The public expects good citizenship of 
everybody and every organization in war- 
time. This implies directly that each must 
contribute to the war effort as his or her 
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ability permits over and above the normal 
responsibilities to society. 

For example, notice how the life insurance 
business has worked along this front jn the 
“Keep Well Crusade,” which was launched 
in the early days of the shortage of doctors 
on the home front, as these men went into the 
armed services. The public found itself with. 
out the usual medical facilities and it was 
most important to avoid any feeling of fear 
or any opportunity for a wave of panaceas to 
become popular. A positive approach was 
necessary and this the Keep Well Crusade of. 
fered with the slogan “Just By Keeping Well, 
You Can Help Win This War” and by fur. 
nishing five simple rules the observance of 
which would greatly aid in the maintenance 
of a strong and healthy home front with 
which to prosecute the war effort. 

Another illustration of how the life insur. 
ance companies contributed was the cam- 
paign, reaching 26,000,000 people through 
the newspapers and 5,000,000 through na- 
tional farm magazines to “Help Keep Prices 
Down,” which featured seven steps suggested 
by our Government to help avoid rising prices. 

Both of these campaigns, while having some 
natural kinship to the interests of life insur- 
ance, were clearly so much more a contribu- 
tion to the public interests in the war effort 
than to the interests of the policyholders alone, 
that they have, in the process of aiding these 
two important national problems, also built 
much good will for the life insurance business. 

In other fields similar efforts have been 
made. Life insurance, in common with al- 
most all organizations, has aided in the sale 
of war bonds, in the drives for blood donors, 
for funds for the Red Cross, for the USO, 


for support to the organizations for civilian 
defense. 


The Postwar Outlook 


When peace returns and we again have an 
opportunity to focus attention on our social 
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\ormal @ gnd economic problems, one of the biggest tributions that each group is making. People 
questions that will be directly or impliedly will again be interested in certain phases of 


irance gsked of every person or group is, “What operation, certain ways of servicing the pub- 
in the ™@ did you do to help the war effort?” The pub- lic, and why and how each group operates. 
inched = |ic’s answer to this question—the answer of — The post-war period offers a tremendous 
Octors the individual or the group—will serve as challenge to all in the field of public relations 
to the JM the start of public attitudes and opinions in to anticipate the transitions in public thought 
with. the post-war days. and feeling and to develop a greater apprecia- 
t was Then there will be a return to the continu- tion and understanding of those things that 
f fear ing appraisal of the social and economic con- make our modern society so worthwhile. 
€as to 
1 Was 
de of. 
Well, 
y fur. 
ce of 
nance MORAVIAN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN LEADERSHIP COURSE 
with 
T° alleviate the situation arising from the shortage of professional social workers, 
a new sociology course has been evolved at Moravian College for Women in 
insur- Bethlehem. Mrs. Raymond Walls, instructor of sociology as well as an experienced 
cam- group worker, and Miss Blanche Shirey, health education instructor, in cooperation 
rough with the local Young Women’s Christian Association, Girl Scouts, and City Recrea- 
b me tional Department, in February will introduce a course with a three-fold purpose: 
- 1. To train girls to give volunteer service during their college years and after gradua- 
“TICES tion. 2. To give preliminary training for paid positions in summer playgrounds and 
ested camps which will supplement the inadequate short instruction given by agencies at 
rices, the beginning of each summer. 3. To interest students in social group work as a 
some profession. 
nsur- The course combines theory and practice. Mrs. Walls will present a study of 
ribu- young girls, their special-age interests, needs and problems. The approaches to these 
offort girls—the principles of democratic leadership—will be reviewed. Special attention 
| will be given to program material and how to originate it. The importance of the 
eee national organization in furnishing material will be stressed. Miss Shirey will instruct 
these the girls how to teach games and folk dances and specialists from the agencies will 
built assist with song-leading and crafts. The students have been invited to participate in 
ness. the Sectional Girl Scout Conference to be held in Bethlehem this spring. The aims, 
been ideals and methods of the cooperating organizations will be studied in every instance 
¥ and special consideration will be given to problems peculiar to this community. 
sale After the first month each girl will be placed with the agency of her choice 
where she will do leadership work, under supervision. Records will be kept of her 
ae progress there, and she will receive laboratory credit for it. 
ai ; Workers in the various organizations are given the privilege of attending lectures 
— without charge. It is hoped that more better-trained leaders will alleviate a com- 
munity problem, and the College is proud to offer this proof that academic training 
can be applied to vital living. 
e an 
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PERSONNEL PROBLEMS AND THEIR FUTURE 
IMPLICATIONS 


A SYMPOSIUM 


As evidenced by the following statements from member organizations of our Associ- 


ation, business and industry have met and solved wartime problems with the resourceful- 
ness characteristic of American enterprise. The experiences gained will undoubtedly 
prove valuable in the solution of postwar employment problems and in the development 


C. E. Herrman 
Personnel Director 


Bane a chameleon blending itself into its 

surroundings and becoming indistinguish- 
able, Personnel, as an individual field of en- 
deavor, has become so obscured by its cloak 
of war obligations, that it is scarcely recog- 
nizable as the dapper gentleman of refine- 
ment of the pre-war business world. Every- 
thing in industry not an engineering or pro- 
duction problem has become a Personnel 
problem. 


The practice of selecting the applicant to fit 
the job has, of necessity, been shelved for the 
duration. The law of supply and demand 
forces us to fit the job to the applicant. View- 
ing potential employees from the standpoint 
of intelligence, personality, capability, and 
past experience has long since become a happy 
memory in the field of hiring. In an effort 
to observe the needs of Selective Service, the 
restrictions of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and the demands of war production, it 
is necessary to fill requisitions with those peo- 
ple who have proof of birth and can pass a 
pre-employment physical examination. Avoid- 
ing future personnel problems by using dis- 
crimination in hiring cannot be applied to 
the present labor market. We must hire the 
available manpower, then create our methods 
of control—and herein lies the straw, which 


of postwar planning, which should now be receiving careful consideration by all employees. 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE COMPANY 


(Pottstown, Pa.) 


through mishandling, can break the camel’s 
back. 


Today industry is forced to absorb indi- 
viduals who would find it difficult to retain 
employment under ordinary competitive con- 
ditions. Persons having no industrial experi- 
ence must be adjusted to its operation. The 
momentum of production itself presents prob- 
lems to be overcome, such as fatigue, pro- 
viding nutritious food, maintaining the good 
health of employees, aiding in the solution of 
their personal problems, and servicing them 
in innumerable ways in an effort to reduce 
dissatisfaction and off-set labor turnover. 


Women have done an exceptional job since 
their entry into the industrial field. I am 
personally inclined to believe, however, that 
fundamentally they are “keepers of the hearth” 
and post-war will find them adjusting them- 
selves to their old way of life. In making 
this statement, I allow for a reasonable num- 
ber of exceptions. The challenge to women 
to defend the home front has unearthed latent 
talents which might never have come to light. 
I sincerely hope that these women will con- 
tinue to offer their services and ability to 
industrial progress. 

It would be presumptuous for me to proph- 
esy, in the full sense of the word, what effect 


present day personnel problems will have on 
the future. My predictions are merely my 
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own experience or observation of national 
trends. The terrific expansion and outstand- 
ing progress that industry has made during 
this war, however, should eliminate the need 
of any such organization as a post-war WPA. 
There will always be a percentage of un- 
employed (by incapacity or preference), but 
the work that has been done toward the in- 
telligent breakdown of jobs into less compli- 
cated procedures will tend to increase the 
usual post-war employment and reduce the 
necessity of specialists and technicians. The 
importance of the skilled worker of long ex- 
perience, the concern of all personnel direc- 
tors at the start of the war, has been consid- 
erably reduced by the simplification of job 
breakdown and analysis. The shadow cast 
on industry by the lack of available skilled 
labor has been lifted and we have attained 
history making production records with green 
and inexperienced workers. This will un- 
doubtedly influence post-war employment by 
increasing the employment available to the 
layman and eliminating the monopoly held by 
experienced workers. This may also serve to 
level wages by including a greater number of 
people in the monetary distribution. 
Scientific developments of this war are be- 
yond the imagination of the general public. 
Not only have entirely new fields been opened 
for development, but such great strides have 
been made in mechanical perfection that our 
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present equipment and materials will become 
obsolete. The tremendous amount of recon- 
struction to be done in our own country 
should provide adequate post-war employ- 
ment. Comprehensive control of this situa- 
tion now being planned by national organiza- 
tions and Government agencies should tend to 
relieve the difficulties of transition from a 
country at war to a country at peace. 

Working conditions of the employee will 
never again fall to the pre-war level. The 
results obtained from providing food and as- 
sisting the employee in many respects have 
proven too advantageous to be discarded as 
solely “war effort.” Management has learned 
more about the mechanism of labor during 
the past three years than was ever known 
before. Thorough studies have been made 
of the causes of discontent, absenteeism, and 
innumerable other subjects which influence 
all future relationship of employer and em- 
ployee. Management has literally taken apart 
the clock to see what makes it tick. 

Added duties thrust upon Personnel in the 
past few years are constructively preparing 
us for the post-war placement of service men. 
Experience in training physical handicaps to 
supplement the manpower shortage; methods 
we have evolved to handle the neurotic 
worker; and the work that has been done to 
simplify our training programs, will aid im-— 


PITTSBURGH 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Into the hands of our fighting men Jones & 
Laughlin is putting more and more fighting 
steels 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
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Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


PROBLEMS OF MANPOWER SHORTAGE HAVE BEEN SOLVED BY THE EXTENDED EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. PICTURED 
ABOVE A LIGHTING TECHNICIAN AT WESTINGHOUSE SHOWS TRAINEES HOW TO REGULATE 
POSITION OF HEADLIGHT REFLECTOR FOR TESTING PURPOSES. 
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measurably in equipping us for this work. 
The industrial and professional world will 
move together in closer association post-war, 
by rehabilitating the returning soldier. Psychi- 
atry, physiotherapy, diathermy, orthopedics 
and other branches of the medical profession 
yill move with industry to this ultimate goal. 


J. T. WiLtiaMson 


Director of Personnel 


ECAUSE as common carriers railroads 

are expected to have enough equipment 
available to handle the maximum amount of 
traffic offered at any time, they spent over 
nine billion dollars in 1923-39 building up 
their entire plant, including cars and engines, 
so as to handle not only normal business but 
the heaviest peak load then conceivable. Dur- 
ing the depression years, one of the big prob- 
lems of the railroads was to secure enough 
business to carry this large plant without sus- 
laining a month by month and year by year 
loss. As a matter of fact, many of the rail- 
roads were not successful along this line be- 
cause of the small volume of business. Then 
came the war, and a meteoric upswing in 
business. Freight traffic measured in ton- 
miles more than doubled from 1939 to 1943; 
passenger traffic increased about four-fold 
over the same period. Because of their fore- 
sight the railroads absorbed the initial in- 
creases in traffic with ease, but by 1941 their 
over-shadowing problem was how to obtain 
enough materials for essential repairs and for 
new equipment. Except for steel rail which 
is still desperately needed, this problem has 
been worked out to some extent, only to be 
replaced, in the last few months, by an even 
more serious difficulty, that of manpower 
shortage. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD COMPANY 
(Chicago, Ill.) 
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It is natural that I hesitate to make these 
statements as a representative of Jacobs Air- 
craft Engine Company. As a Personnel Di- 
rector, however, I reiterate, a great task is 
before us—a serious task which will be light- 
ened in its burden by our present daily ex- 
periences and applied personnel practices. 


Various estimates ranging from 100,000 to 
150,000 have been made of the manpower 
shortage which affects every class of railway 
service. The principal reason for this situa- 
tion is, of course, the fact that some 250,000 
railroad employees are in the armed forces, 
a large proportion of them from the skilled 
crafts. The loss of such experienced men is 
especially serious because it takes many 
months to train new men and women to the 
point where they can carry out their work 
safely and efficiently. 


The railroads have made every conceivable 
effort to solve their manpower difficulties. 
Age limits for employees have been extended 
both upward and downward: training schools 
have been established for new employees; the 
working day has been extended; efforts have 
been made to obtain deferment for key and 
skilled men and to obtain honorable dis- 
charges for men over military age now in 
armed services; semi-skilled employees have 
been up-graded; the carriers have intensified 
their solicitation for new help, and in doing 
so have sought and obtained the aid of vari- 
ous government agencies; wherever possible 
women have been placed in jobs formerly 
handled by men; high school boys have been 
hired during vacations and they and others 
have been engaged for part-time work, and 
Jamaica Negroes and Mexican nationals have 
been imported, primarily for manual labor. 
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At present the Burlington, for example, has 
approximately 33,000 employees—some 3,000 
short of the minimum number deemed neces- 
sary. In an effort to solve this shortage, the 
company has resorted to many of the ex- 
pedients listed above, including the hiring of 
over 1,800 additional women, the operation 
of training schools, employment of many part- 
time employees, extension of the age limits, 
and the importation of Mexican nationals. 

One of the postwar problems that is being 
carefully considered by this company is the 
placement, when the war ends, of the more 
than 6,000 Burlington employees now in mili- 
tary service who are on leave of absence and 
thus retain their seniority rights. In the dis- 


W. E. Byrp, Jr. 


Personnel Director 


the personnel problem has changed 
from what it was last Fall. At that time 
Retailing faced a quantity problem. It was 
necessary to have large numbers of temporary 
personnel, and standards of selection were 
forgotten. At Macy’s, 28% of the basic staff 
are in military service. Turnover has been 
at an all-time peak. In order to procure and 
maintain an adequate Christmas staff we in- 
terviewed over 47,000 applicants and em- 
ployed over 18,000 between the months of 
October and December. Our standards of 
selection were revised; full-time operations 
were adapted to part-time employees; bolder 
policies of recruiting were employed; train- 
ing was re-analyzed, expanded or streamlined, 
as the circumstances suggested. New devices 
and procedures were installed to simplify sell- 
ing and other store operations; overtime was 
offered our basic staff; handicapped persons 
were used; and many other steps were taken 


R. H. MACY & CO., Inc. 
(New York City) 


cussion of the opportunities for placement in 
the railroad industry, it must therefore be 
borne in mind that present-day conditions are 
abnormal owing to the war. 

There are normally a variety of openings 
in the Traffic Department, the Operating De. 
partment, and in the various collateral de. 
partments, such as the Law, Accounting, 
Treasury, and so forth, which provide services 
for the entire system. At present there are 
opportunities for work in all these branches, 
but it must be realized that the employment 
opportunities on every railroad will of neces. 
sity be basically affected by the inevitable 


postwar readjustment to a period of normal 
business. 


to man our store during the Fall season. In 
the executive ranks the problems were just as 
numerous and just as acute. Here, however, 
our long established policy of promotion from 
within came to our aid. With established 
techniques of training and upgrading, func- 
tioning at an intensified and accelerated pace, 
we met our problems. Today, quantity is not 
nearly so important. We now have a prob- 
lem of quality. We are doing many things, 
too numerous to mention, to “face lift” our 
store personnel. We will continue to up- 
grade in every way possible until next Fall 
when we will, undoubtedly, have to shift back 
to meet the problem of quantity again. 


As war emergency problems become evi- 
dent, we bring to bear upon them the re 
sources, not only of the personnel division, 
but of the entire management and merchan- 
dising divisions of the store. Our systems 
division has helped by studying procedures 
and creating simplifications; more than a year 
ago a simplified selling committee was formed 
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study methods of reducing salesclerk cov- 
eage; our architects have devised new fix- 
res for self-service sections; our merchants 
have collaborated with manufacturers to pre- 
yap merchandise in easily carryable pack- 
ages, thus helping to eliminate our wrapping 
problems and to aid in our “take with” cam- 
paign; an experienced budget office has con- 
tributed new schedules and coverage for- 
mulae. 

We have not solved our personnel problems 
in maintaining the same standards as in pre- 
yar days, but the entire organization has ad- 
justed to circumstances as they arose, and a 
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war conscious, loyal clientele has accepted 


these adjustments whenever they were af- 
fected. 


What do these war-time manpower prob- 
lems and their various solutions suggest for 
the post-war future? The implications would 
be that an adaptable organization, based on 
progressive labor relations, an aggressive and 
resourceful employment office, sound prac- 
tices of training and upgrading, and the de- 
velopment of training minded leadership must 
be developed in looking toward the future— 
whatever that future may be. 


NORRIS STAMPING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Los Angeles, Calif.) 


A. W. ABRAHAMSEN 


Personnel Director 


(F increasing importance to the Personnel 

Executive of every wide awake and mod- 
em organization in this hectic era of war 
production, are the employer-employee rela- 
tions embracing many complex personnel 
problems. A few of the outstanding prob- 
lems encountered are those of (1) recruiting 
new employees in conformity with the War 
Manpower Commission requirements in any 
given area; (2) job re-engineering and train- 
ing to allow use of women or handicapped in 


jobs customarily filled by able bodied men; 
(3) overcoming outmoded prejudices to the 
use of women and handicapped; (4) keeping 
on the job until they have become oriented, 
employees who have had little or no prior 
work experience; (5) orderly release of work- 
ers withdrawn by Selective Service regulations 
and retention of skilled ones; placement of 
returning handicapped service men (either 
own employees on military leave or new em- 
ployees) on former jobs or new ones neces- 
sitated by handicap; (7) up-grading of all 
types of employees to higher skill levels and 
accompanying higher wage scales requiring 


Philadelphia Electric 
Company 


BUY U.S. WAR STAMPS AND BONDS 
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an adequate Merit Rating system. Later this 
system can be used as a measuring unit when 
post-war conditions require release of present 
workers to meet the new employment levels; 
(8) adequate wages in relation to skill and 
cost of living, at the same time conforming to 
policies and formulae of Governmental agen- 
cies; (9) intelligently combatting absenteeism 
through morale building and providing em- 
ployee services where a community fails to 
adjust itself to the needs of war workers who 
work in shifts round the clock and cannot 
always avail themselves of services which are 
offered only during hours they must work; 
(10) developing post-war plans and inform- 
ing employees of these plans and their rela- 
tion to job security in the future. 

No attempt shall be made to suggest the 
greater importance of any one problem over 
another as any such formula would not neces- 
sarily apply in two or more organizations. 
The relative importance of any of these per- 
sonnel problems can only be arrived at by an 
intelligent study of the employing unit’s par- 
ticular problems with due consideration being 
given to conditions prevailing in its own com- 
munity as well as the state of the nation. We 
must, therefore, leave the task of evaluation 
to those directly concerned. 

Because the purposes of modern industry 
are not simple but complex and although 
the basic purpose of personnel administration 
is that of securing maximum productive 
efficiency from the manpower involved, it must 


James R. ABRAMS 
Director of Industrial Relations 
es the problems of labor turn-over, 
absenteeism and women in industry oc- 
cupy an extremely important position in the 
war industry picture and, in many instances, 
these three problems are inseparable. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
(Newark, N. J.) 
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be said that this basic purpose only serves ag 
the foundation stone for all of its many ae. 
tivities, principles and practices. Therefore, 
the importance of a well planned Personnel 
Policy, complete in detail and well defined as 
to its purpose and function, cannot be oyer. 
emphasized. It can become a powerful medium 
by which problems outlined above might be 
solved, also provide the framework upon which 
the Personnel Administrator can weave the 
pattern of solution. 


Briefly, therefore, present day personnel 
problems and their future implications yill 
be more readily solved if a Personnel Policy 
exists. For example, if a carefully developed 
Merit Rating system is included and properly 
administered, it can be the solution to the 
present day perplexing problems that must be 
met in up-grading workers who have become 
more efficient and also as a medium of arriy- 
ing at adequate pay standards applicable to 
women workers as well as the handicapped, 
in the proper relation of their productive 
capacity to an established standard. The same 
plan will be needed when employment levels 
must be reduced to meet new conditions, mak- 


ing it necessary and essential that a just oc 
formula is applied in the process of elimina- 
tion of workers. 

Present day problems, along with those of J yeck; 
the post-war future, can only mean chaos ifa J empk 
modern industry is caught without a good tum. 
sound Personnel Policy. Th 
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weeks, and the excessive number of female 
employees listed among the absentees and 
lurn-overs. 


The reasons, obviously, are maladjustment 
lo factory routine—a lack of confidence in 
lhe female employees to do the work assigned 
them, 


Today, many young girls, mothers and 
grandmothers, are not only accepting their 
frst position, but in so doing are working 
in plants and factories under the pressure and 
urgency of vital war production. Other young 
women are leaving pleasant, established sec- 
ttarial, teaching and sales positions to enter 


THE USE OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED HAS ALSO HELPED TO SOLVE CURRENT PERSONNEL PROBLEMS. 
INGHOUSE HAS HAD EXCELLENT RESULTS FROM HANDICAPPED EMPLOYEES. 
SCARCELY ABLE TO WALK, YET HE IS DOING A FIRST RATE JOB. 
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Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
WEsT- 
THIS YOUNG MAN IS 


upon a phase of life they had never con- 
sidered as a possibility for themselves. 


To our company, which manufactures deli- 
cate electrical measuring instruments, the an- 
swer was an obvious one: a vestibule training 
school, psychological, as well as technical, in 
function. For many years the Weston girls 
and women have been doing the exacting 
assembly work of these instruments; the 
needle point soldering; the adjusting of 
springs finer than a human hair. It is work 
that calls for patience; thorough training; in- 
telligent understanding and interest on the 


part of the employee. And, unfortunately, 
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the constant “elbow training” and careful 
foreman supervision of yesterday is not al- 
ways possible to the same extent today, and 
the new employee will occasionally find her- 
self temporarily on her own, frightened by 
mechanical or electrical devices that a lack of 
experience tells her can never be mastered. 


The Weston School, set up with full facili- 
ties, has solved this problem to a great ex- 
tent. The school simulates various depart- 
ments in the plant and is under the direction 
of a group of experienced technicians, with 
a teaching staff of young women thoroughly 
trained in instrument work. The trainees are 
paid during the school period on the same 
basis as they will be paid when finally as- 
signed to some department in the plant. 


Marion D. 


Employment Supervisor for Women 


OX of the present primary personnel 
problems in our business, which is not 
classified as essential although some of our 
professional and technical staff work are so 
classified, lies in the acquisition of adequate 
personnel. Our needs cover a wide variety 
of occupations including a large proportion of 
clerical workers and the replacement rate has 
risen sharply during the war years. 


Obviously we are competing in an em- 
ployee’s market and in areas where hiring 
practices are generally controlled by employ- 
ment stabilization programs and where earn- 
ings from long hours of work overshadow our 
own salary schedule. The majority of cleri- 
cal openings occur in our beginning positions 
and here we have had the greatest difficulty. 
In common with other organizations, our sup- 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
(Boston, Mass.) 


Since inaugurating the school, it has been 
possible to assimilate groups of applicants 
formerly looked upon as poor trainee material, 
affording them a longer, more exacting train. 
ing period than would have been practicable 
were they placed directly in a busy instrument 
laboratory. And, such trainees, when trans. 
ferred to their departments, are well adapted 
to their new work and have a confidence in 
their ability to contribute to the war effort, 
with a greatly reduced chance of becoming 
contributors to the daily absentee and labor 
turn-over market. 


The Weston training school has helped ma- 
terially in solving this one of many prob- 
lems facing industry today, and will no doubt 
be continued in the post-war period. 


ply has included some candidates with excel- 
lent qualifications, who present no problem, 
along with many having inferior ability and 
training, older applicants—many of them who 
have retired from business, and “service” 
wives, whose tenure of office is temporary and 
uncertain. From the employment of the less- 
well qualified, work proceeds more slowly and 
must be simplified, inaccuracies multiply, 
training periods must be extended and super- 
vision increased. Re-employment of those who 
have been away from business, after a period 
of readjustment, has brought excellent results. 


The replacements in the technical and pro- 
fessional fields have been mainly for the 
“duration” and frequently have been made 
by women, some through promotion of our 
own employees, some through acquisition of 
new employees often from fields of work ad- 
versely affected by the war. When those with 
proper training and experience have not been 
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yailable, in-service training has been es- 
gntial. 

Supervisors are concerned with the atti- 
des, particularly of the younger workers. 
They mention over-independence, wasting of 
time, irresponsibility. Young women accept 

itions and do not appear, leave without 
notice, leave if the work is not to their liking, 
are easily discouraged. The result is increas- 
ing restlessness and infringement upon mor- 
ie. General absence and special leaves of 
absence to visit with relatives in the service 
contribute to lost time. 


With the added demands upon supervisors, 
the problem of selecting and training per- 
snnel for such positions throughout the en- 
tire line organization assumes over-increasing 
proportions. 


The implications for the future concern, 
frst of all, the employment situation. Al- 
though some of our service men and women 
vill turn to other fields of endeavor as they 
we discharged, we anticipate that the major- 
ity will return to us. Our current experience 
bears out this contention. Through the re- 
sumption of normal and improved business in 
sme lines and expansion in others, it will 
be possible to absorb the returning employees 
and some of those who have temporarily re- 
placed them. Where a demotion of the pres- 
ent personnel is inescapable, we must face the 
problems which necessarily result. Another 
adjustment which must be made is the trans- 
fer of the ineffective worker to a position 
which she can fill to the best of her ability. 
As better qualified workers are hired and 
slary increases and promotions are earned 
om the merit basis, the poorer may well be- 
come dissatisfied with their own progress. 
We anticipate a high rate of turnover for 
some time to come, with replacements of “dur- 
ition” workers who will want to leave when 
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the war is over. We foresee a period of 
financial adjustment, resulting from the lower 
earnings of employees as they transfer from 
industry to a shorter work week and start 
on comparatively simple office jobs because of 
their lack of business experience. This situa- 
tion will be accentuated by the fact that any 
decrease in the cost of living will doubtless 
follow after the salary reduction has been 
experienced. Important in the picture for the 
future will be the necessary progress toward 
better attitude and morale which will be aided 
by the acquisition of a more stable type of 
employee and by adequate supervision. 


The positive result from the present per- 
sonnel situation has been a general resource- 
fulness throughout the entire organization to 
surmount difficulties. Students and married 
women have been employed on a part-time 
basis. Employees throughout the company 
have been recruited to assist a particular de- 
partment in a peak period through Saturday 
work. Department heads have simplified pro- 
cedures, have eliminated waste effort and have 
relaxed the generally strict entrance require- 
ments to suit the limitations of the labor 
market. Through the active cooperation of 
those with line and administrative responsibil- 
ity, we are attempting to meet our present and 
anticipated problems. 


LIFE INSURANCE - - 


First Line of Home Defense! 


SUN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE - - BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Insurance In Force Now Over 
$181,000,000 


Assets Now Over $27,750,000 
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Lee H. 
Vice President 


. the beginning of the war, millions 
of people have entered factories who 
never worked in one before. They came to 
their wartime jobs with little or no experi- 
ence. But now, through training, they have 
learned how to make a living at a new kind 
of work. 


When peace comes to the world, service- 
men will return to their old jobs or will seek 
a civilian job for the first time in their lives. 
The American community has the unques- 
tioned moral responsibility of seeing to it 
that they find employment. 


At the same time, many civilians now in 
the factories will return to their homes, farms, 
professions or small businesses. Others will 
retire from active employment. If employ- 
ment levels are high, these readjustments will 
make room for several millions of the re- 
turning servicemen. 


The development of new lines of manu- 
facture will unquestionably create jobs for 
many others. 


People working in the war plants for the 
duration have acquired new skills and out- 
looks which will be useful to them in ad- 
justing to the conditions of the peacetime 
economy. It is recognized that business insti- 
tutions are in a much sounder condition if 
they have a diversified line of products or 
services. In the same way, these people will 
have had diversified work experience: they 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Milwaukee, Wis.) 
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no longer will need to depend upon a single 
type of employment for their livelihood, 


It must be emphasized that full employ. 
ment for all people who need jobs is the 
primary goal of America after the war, Full 
employment will depend upon confidence jn 
our country’s future. If Americans regard the 
future hopefully, they will risk their savings 
in small and large businesses. Every $5000 
they invest will create a new job for some 
individual. 


If it is calculated that we need to create 
10 million new jobs after the war, some 50 
billion dollars will have to be invested by 
the public. The savings structure and credit 
of the nation are more than sufficient to un- 
cover this vast sum of investment capital, 
This 50 billions, and probably more, will be 
invested in job-creating enterprises if con- 
fidence in the long-term future of America 
is present. Should the American public lack 
this confidence, however, the necessary 50 
billions will not be invested, and widespread 
unemployment will inevitably follow. 


There are, however, many hopeful signs 
that the American public will view the eco- 
nomic future of our country with confidence. 
That being the case, there is reasonable assur- 
ance that all our men now in uniform will 
have jobs and all our civilians who need jobs 
will also enjoy permanent employment in 
the years to come. 


Every thoughtful American should begin 
now to help mold confidence in our nation’s 
future in every way he can. 
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THE ENGINEERING, SCIENCE, AND MANAGEMENT 
WAR TRAINING PROGRAM 


A PROGRESS REPORT 


Victor S. KaraBasz, Associate Professor of Industry and 
Educational Director of the Production Management 
Division, Engineering, Science, and Management; 
War Training Program, University of Pennsylvania 


Here is presented a very interesting picture of the growth of the 
Ingineering, Science, Management and War Training Program in scope 
md influence as it has come to take its present vital part in the war 
fort. Quite significant is the trend, indicated by the author, toward 
geater emphasis in war industry upon the management aspects rather 
than the purely technical side as was previously the case. Dr. Karabasz 
received his B.S., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Penn- 
yluania. He is the author of several books on management and has 
yrved as consultant to various State and Federal agencies. 


N the October 1941 issue of “School and 
College Placement” there appeared an ar- 
ticle describing the Engineering Defense 
Training Program of the United States Office 
of Education.* 


This program was established by an Act 
of Congress on October 9, 1940, under which 
$9,000,000 were appropriated to the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education for “. . . the cost of short 
engineering courses of college grade, pro- 
vided by engineering schools or by univer- 
‘ities of which the engineering school is a 
part. . . for courses designed to meet the 
shortage of engineers with specialized train- 
ing in fields essential to the national defense.” 

The statistics used in that article were those 
of June 30, 1941, which were the latest avail- 
able when the article was written. 


Since that time the scope of the program 
has been broadened to include science and 
management training by changing the sub- 
sequent act to read, “. . . short courses of 
lege grade to meet the shortage of en- 
sineers, chemists, physicists and production 
supervisors ....” The size of the program 
# measured by number of institutions par- 
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ticipating, number of courses, and number 
of students also has increased greatly. 


Table I shows that within a two-year 
period the number of participating institu- 
tions has increased almost 50%, the funds 
allotted approximately 300% and the number 
of students over 400%. (See Table No. I) 


The original name of the program, En- 
gineering Defense Training (EDT), was 
changed to Engineering, Science, and Man- 
agement Defense Training (ESMDT) in 
1941 to reflect the broadened scope of the 
program. In 1942 the name was again 
changed to Engineering, Science, and Man- 
agement War Training (ESMWT) to re- 
flect the change from the Defense to the War 
Period. 

The program was originally started under 
the leadership of Dean R. A. Seaton as Direc- 
tor and Dean George W. Case as Deputy 
Director, assisted by a National Advisory 
Committee with Dean A. A. Potter as Chair- 
man. The program is now operated under 
the able Directorship of Dean George W. Case, 
assisted by a National Advisory Committee 
of which Dean Potter continues at Chairman. 
For administrative purposes Engineering, Sci- 
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ence, and Management War Training is a 
section of the Division of Higher Education 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Changes in the Number of Students 


One of the interesting features of the pro- 
gram is its rapid growth. Starting with no 
students at all in December of 1940 it has 
grown in two and a half years to a program 
involving more than 600,000 students. This 
great growth is due to two factors, namely: 


1. The great need for this type of training 
in war industries. 


2. The organization and administrative 
ability of those persons in Washington 
charged with the responsibility of de- 
veloping and operating the program. 


Table No. | 


STATUS OF 
ENGINEERING DEFENSE TRAINING 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE AND MANAGEMENT DEFENSE 
TRAINING 
AND 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE AND MANAGEMENT WAR 
TRAINING 


Programs on June 30, 1941, 1942 and 1943 
Respectively 


June a June 30 June 30 


ITEM 194 1942 1943 
EDT ESMDT ESMWT 


Number of institu- 
tions with ap- 
proved proposals 


for courses ..... 144 196 215 
Number of approved 
Proposals for 
......... 2,354 8,104 13,177 
Allotment of funds 
Disbursements ... $4,474,408 $13,008,763 $18,342,517 
Additional Prelim- 
inary Encum- 
brances ....... 4,320,763 7,059,835 8,230,439 
TOTAL.... $8,795,171 $20,068,598 $26,572,956 
Authorized student 
enrollment 
Final authorization 72,154 290,361 ~° 554,992 
Additional Prelim- 
inary authoriza- 
TOTAL 137,656 456,439 603,841 


With reference to the first point, the recog- 
nition of the need for this training in a de- 
fense and war era, much credit should be 
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given to that group of engineers and educa. 
tors who as a result of surveys made in the 
summer of 1940 were able to see clearly the 
precarious position in which American jp. 
dustry would find itself if proper provision 
were not made to provide for the anticipated 
great shortage of technically trained men for 
the defense and war period. 

With reference to the second point, the 
organization of the program, recognition must 
be given to the foresight and strong belief of 
its originators that the most effective results 
would be secured at the lowest cost and in the 
shortest period of time by utilizing the exist. 
ing facilities of institutions of higher edu. 
cation. This point cannot be over-empha- 
sized because it placed at the disposal of the 
government plant equipment, teaching per- 
sonnel, experience and contacts of existing 
institutions in the areas where training was 
needed, which—if a separate organization 
were to be set-up and operated from Washing- 
ton—would have slowed up the program and 
made it very costly. 

By this one major decision Engineering De- 
fense Training secured immediately personnel, 
facilities and experience in the local areas 
which were invaluable in getting the program 
under way speedily. 

The director has wisely looked upon the 
program as that of the participating institu- 
tions, giving to them the widest latitude to 
meet the needs for training in their respective 
areas and administering it solely from the 
point of view of seeing that the law as passed 
by Congress is carried out. 

The Washington office is also available for 
advice and assistance if called upon. _ 

As the defense period became more and 
more intensive, and later as the war pro 
gressed, the need for training developed very 
rapidly. The number of students increased, 
their geographic distribution was greater, and 
the number of institutions participating in the 
program increased. 
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Changes in the Nature of the Program 


Changes in Courses 

It is of interest to note the changing em- 
shasis in the various course classifications in 
he two years, between June 30, 1941, and 
june 30, 1943. (Table II.) For example, en- 
wollment in courses in Electrical Engineering 
increased from 8,397 in 1941 to 94,734 as of 
june 30, 1943. This increase reflects the 
gowing importance of radio as the war pro- 
gesses. Aeronautical Engineering rose from 
11,945 enrollees to 55,910; Industrial Engi- 
nering from 23,787 to 56,663. Non-engi- 
yering Production Supervision authorized in 
July 1, 1941, increased to 125,112 in June 30, 
1943. 


Table No. 2 


AuTHORIZED ENROLLMENT IN EDT Courses 
on June 30, 1941 
As COMPARED WITH 
ESMWT on June 30, 1943 


EDT ESMWT 


Classification of Course June 30, June 30, 
1941 1943 
Aeronautical Engineering ... 11,945 55,910 
Architectural Engineering ... 433 1,106 
Basic Sciences ............. 2,407 29,562 
Ceramic Engineering ....... 45 
Chemical Engineering ...... 6,117 16,585 
Civil Engineering .......... 9,790 23,183 
Electrical Engineering ...... 8,397 94,734 
General Engineering ....... 32,896 76,516 
Industrial Engineering ..... 23,787 56,663 
Marine Engineering and Naval 
Architecture ............. 3,593 11,867 
Mechanical Engineering .... 27,217 55,300 
Metallurgical Engineering .. 9,196 19,231 
Mining Engineering ........ 336 650 
Uilesified ............... 1,542 1,320 
Courses for Instructors...... 8,610 
15,411 
12,036 
Production Supervision ..... 125,112 


Another interesting feature has been the 
manner in which the program has adapted 
itself to the changing manpower situation in 
the country. For example, much greater em- 
phasis is being placed upon the training of 
women and men over draft age and those in 
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the 4-F classification because these groups 
seem to be the only ones not likely to be in- 
ducted into the armed services. Many insti- 
tutions such as the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and a number of others have conducted 
full time courses to prepare men not subject 
to the draft for war work. In other instances 
special courses have been given to women to 
prepare them to enter some specialized field 
of engineering. A typical list of courses of- 
fered by one western institution during the 
month of July 1943 is presented below: 


Aerodynamics for Designers (In-service) 

Aircraft Analytical Geometry (In-service) 

Aircraft Drafting 

Aircraft Engineering Drawing (In-service) 

Aircraft Industry Admin. (In-service) 

Aircraft Matls. and Parts Control (In-service) 

Aircraft Production Control I, II (In-service) 

Anti-aircraft Mathematics (In-service) 

Corrosion Prevention in the Process Industries 
(In-service ) 

Diesel Engine Operation, Theory and Practice of 
(In-service) 

Electric Acoustics 

Electromagnetism, Applied (U. S. Navy) 

Engineering Drawing 

Engineering Drawing and Computations 

Engineering Mathematics (Elem., Inter.) 

Fuels and Lubricants in Automotive Equipment, 
Application of (In-service) 

Fuels and Lubricants in War Industries, Appli- 
cation of 

Ind. Organization and Scientific Management 
(In-service) 

Jr. Engineer Training 

Managerial Control, Accounting for (In-service) 

Marine Drafting (In-service) 

Marine Drafting 

Marine Elec. Layouts and Computations (In-s.) 

Non-destructive Tstg. of Metals (In-service) 

Operation Analysis, Manufacturing 

Personnel Management 

Personnel Management (In-service) 

Personnel Prob. and Ind. Relations (In-service) 

Petroleum Products, Testing of (Women) 

Petroleum Refining (In-service) 

Plane Surveying 

Production Control (In-service) 

Production Design (In-service) 

Production Management 

Production Management Problems 

Production Supervision I 

Radio Communications (Signal Corps) 

Shipyard Organization and Operation 

Structural Detailing and Design 

Time and Motion Study (In-service) 

Ultra-high Frequency Radio 

Welding Instruction for Lead Men (In-service) 
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Increasing Importance of Non-Engineering 
Production Supervision 


When the program was first started, it in- 
volved merely technical engineering courses 
and what have been called engineering pro- 
duction supervision courses. When the pro- 
gram was broadened as of July 1, 1941, to 
include non-engineering production super- 
vision courses this phase of the program grew 
rapidly and assumed an ever increasing posi- 
tion of importance in the total Engineering, 
Science, and Management and War Training 
Programs. 


Starting with an enrollment of 306 stu- 
dents in July 1941, or 11.2% of all enroll- 
ments in the program, non-engineering pro- 
duction supervision reached an enrollment of 
15,697 in July 1942, or 17.4% of all enroll- 
ments, and in July 1943 it reached 18,089 or 
25.3% of enrollments in the entire program. 
The peak month in enrollments was April 
1943 with 30,671 active enrollments in non- 
engineering production supervision. These 
figures indicate that as the program expands 
a larger percentage of the total enrollments 
will be in the Field of non-engineering pro- 
duction supervision. That this should be the 
case is really understandable when one real- 
izes that now that products are designed and 
plants built the emphasis in war industry is 
greater upon the management aspects than 
on the purely technical—as important as the 
technical continues to be—in the development 
of new designs and the making of design 
changes resulting from the experiences of the 
war. 


Another reason for the great growth of the 
non-engineering production supervision phase 
of the program is that the men in these fields 
have generally not been deferred by the Selec- 
tive Service System to the extent to which 
engineering groups have been. 

With the development of Manning Tables 
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and Replacement Schedules, non-engineering 
employees have received less consideration 
than engineering and constantly the need for 
the training of replacements has been much 
more urgent. Moreover, the pressure of the 
War Manpower Commission to secure more 
effective utilization of manpower has tended 
to induce some companies to emphasize the 
need for improved management and the de. 
sirability of training employees in key posi- 
tions to bring about improvement more 
rapidly. 

Another factor leading to greater emphasis 
upon non-engineering training has been the 
pressure placed upon married and older men 
to transfer from non-essential to war indus. 
tries. Often the transfer could be made more 
easily by entering a non-engineering phase 
of production supervision and taking addi- 
tional training in an Engineering, Science, 
and Management War Training Course. 

The distribution of students in the various 
fields of non-engineering production super- 
vision and the shifts in the emphasis placed 
upon different fields are most interesting. 


In July 1941 the non-engineering produc- 
tion supervision phase of the program started 
as an Accounting (71.7%) and Personnel 
Management and Labor Program. (28.3%) 
In June 1943 Accounting had become rela- 
tively less important, involving only 32.9% 
of this phase of the Program. Personnel 
administration had increased to 36.6% with 
a fair distribution of students in other fields. 

Another interesting feature in the non-en- 
gineering production supervision part of the 
program is the extent to which women have 
entered the program. For example, in the 12 
month period beginning July 1, 1942, and 
ending June 30, 1943, approximately 30% of 
the enrollees were women. The total number 
of women trainees was 37,324 out of a total 
of 125,048. For the entire program the per 
centage of women trained was as follows: 
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Crass DIESEL ENGINEERING 


EDT 1940-1941 
ESMDT 1941-1942. 9% 


ESMWT 1942-1943 25% 


The largest enrollments of women are in 
the drafting and radio courses. 


1% 


Organizations Served 


The Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training Program is primarily in- 
tended to meet the shortage of engineers, 
chemists, physicists, and production super- 
visors in war industries. However, both the 
Army and the Navy have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to train their production and 
engineering personnel under this program. 
The Signal Corps, the Quartermaster Corps, 
the various government Arsenals, the Ord- 
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nance Districts, the Army Service Commands, 
the Navy Yards, and the Naval Aircraft Fac- 
tory have all participated in the program. 

It is interesting to note that Congress has 
not made the program available to the em- 
ployees of the administrative branches of the 
Federal Government who are not directly 
connected with war production. 


Geographical Distribution of Program 


Shifts in the geographical distribution of 
students since the beginning of the program 
are interesting. The program naturally de- 
veloped rapidly in the older industrial areas 
of the country. However, with the opening of 
new war plants in the south, southwest, and 
west enrollments in these areas grew much 
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more rapidly in comparison with the older 
industrial sections. For example, there were 
2,033 enrollees in Texas as of June 30, 1941. 
This was increased to 40,395 in June 30, 
1943. North Carolina had 960 compared with 
6,198 in 1943. California had 6,601 enrollees 
as of June 30, 1941, compared with 74,197 
in June 30, 1943. 


Conclusions 


In addition to making a very substantial 
contribution to the war effort, Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Training— 
involving as it does up to June, 1943, the train- 
ing of more than a million persons within a 
period of two and one-half years—will also 
make an important contribution to the future 
of this country. 

It is not difficult to see that such a large 
group of people with specialized training— 


most of which is just as applicable to peace. 
time as to war industry—will be a worth. 
while factor in post-war production. As oy; 
engineering and management skill improve 
so will our industry improve. 

An interesting by-product of the program 
is the desire to learn that has been inspired 
within many of those who have participated 
in this training. Many would never have had 
the opportunity to secure specialized training 
were it not for this program, and once having 
received some training have developed the 
desire to continue it in the future. It is very 
likely that universities and colleges will be 
called upon to make available in the post-war 
period advanced courses for which the 
groundwork was laid in the Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Training Pro- 
gram of the United States Office of Educa- 


tion. 


I was recently reported in the NEW YORK TIMES that Straubenmuller High School 

has introduced a two year course in fashion design, which is believed to be the first 
of its kind in a New York City public school. It is open to high school graduates 
only and membership is limited to those who have already studied costume design 
in high school and have been recommended for post graduate work. Studies will be 
divided equally between practical dress designing and sketching and technical and 
historical study of costumes, textiles and color. According to Dr. William H. Dooley, 
principal of the school, graduates of the course will bring fresh ideas to an industry 
which has showed a lack of original thought and a neglect of research possibilities. 
“Dress manufacturing, although noted for shrewd buying and selling methods and 
quantity production,” said Dr. Dooley, “has depended so largely on piracy in design 
that inventiveness, originality and research are badly needed.” 
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Personnel Director since 1936. 


— defines personnel as “the body 
of persons employed in some service,” 
ad person as “A human being as distin- 
suished from things.” The wise personnel 
yorker will do well to remember those defi- 
nitions. 

The past half century has witnessed some 
dartling changes in the industrial world. 
Expansion of practically all business opera- 
tions has greatly changed the attitude of man- 
agement toward the handling of personnel. 
There were few problems when an organiza- 
tion was small and all the employees knew 
the owner who, in most cases, worked right 
along with them. His attitude could not be 
distorted, his statements could not be mis- 
quoted because they did not have to pass 
through subordinates. There was a close re- 
lationship between the employer, an indi- 
vidual, and the employee, also an individual. 

As business has grown, it has become more 
complex. A large increase in the number of 
employees has resulted in loss of personal 
contact between the owner and the employee, 
and has brought about the designation of a 
stand in, or go between. Authority was often 
placed in the hands of persons ill qualified 
for its administration, and dissatisfaction and 
friction replaced the harmony of former 
limes. As business and industry continued to 


PRACTICAL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Mrs. ApRiETTE G. Neat, Personnel Director, Equitable Life 


Insurance Company of lowa 


For the benefit of those interested in personnel work, the following 
gricle, written from the standpoint of the working rather than the admin- 
istrative personnel manager, gives a picture of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the personnel director and of the department’s place in the 
total organization. The author, who would rather do personnel work than 
alk it, has been with the Equitable Life of lowa since 1921, serving as 


expand, it became clear to leaders that the 
employment and handling of people was some- 
thing not to be treated lightly, and that re- 
sponsibility and power should not be given 
promiscuously to individuals purely because 
of job skill, technical knowledge or even, as 
often happened, personal friendship. 


Today colleges and _ universities offer 
courses designated to prepare students for 
entering the personnel field, and each year 
hundreds of graduates pour forth eager to 
help the employer iron out kinks and solve 
employee problems. Unfortunately, a college 
degree does not automatically turn out a 
finished product. A standardized course in 
accounting may qualify one as an accountant, 
thorough schooling may result in an expert 
typist, but a college course, even with a major 
in psychology, labor relations and _ related 
subjects, is “only the beginning” for the 
would-be manager of people. 


Importance of Personnel Work 


The importance attached to personnel work 
is not uniform, but there has long been a 
growing tendency to regard it as a very im- 
portant function of business. This recogni- 
tion is necessary if the most satisfactory re- 
sults are to be obtained. The personnel 
department must work through other depart- 
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ments, but it does not logically form a divi- 
gon of, nor can it be subordinated to, any 
giher major business function. The personnel 
department is responsible for securing and 
maintaining one of the most important ele- 
ments of business operation, the working 
force. The cooperation of every department 
head is necessary, and the department can 
gperate successfully only if it is controlled 
by the executive officers of the company, in 
yhom is vested final authority. It is not 
dificult to understand why an organization 
thould be loath to “hire” a personnel man- 
ger. A thorough knowledge of the company 
iself, its policies and practices, its product 
ind its needs are essential before work with 
personnel can be successfully performed. For 
hat reason, college graduates who have ex- 
pressed an interest in personnel work are 
frequently employed for secretarial or cleri- 
cal work in the personnel department, where 
they may have opportunity to become familiar 
with the procedure of that particular organ- 
ation. They may or may not eventually re- 
tive the coveted title of Personnel Manager, 
but with or without it, they can make their 
srvices invaluable and do a real job of per- 
sonnel work. 


Interviewing 


Interviewing of applicants is one of the 
important phases of personnel work, and since 
the interview forms the first contact between 
employer and possible employee, it is of vital 
importance. All applicants should be met 
courteously, and given sufficient attention to 
determine, roughly, those who are obviously 
infitted for the average job, and those who are 
desirable. In dealing with the former group, 
the manner in which the applicant is told that 
he cannot be used is very important. The man- 
ter and personality of the interviewer can do 
much to soften the statement that there is no 
opening. In many cases it has been the custom 
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of employers and personnel managers to dele- 
gate the work of interviewing to a clerk be- 
cause interviewing, of a sort, can be done by 
any one. It has seemed the logical beginning 
of personnel work, and the logical place in 
which to train personnel workers. The wis- 
dom of this is extremely doubtful. Inter- 
viewing is most important, and the condi- 
tions under which it must be performed are 
difficult. The successful interviewing in rapid 
succession of a number of applicants calls 
for an experience in meeting people, and a 
skill which is comparatively rare even among 
experienced personnel workers. It requires 
a knowledge of human nature, a sympathetic 
and friendly personality, and the ability to 
work steadily, under pressure. Unless the 
interviewer possesses an enthusiasm for peo- 
ple, and for his work, he is not likely to be- 
come really successful. The work can easily 
become monotonous, irritating and extremely 
tiring. A real liking for people is necessary 
in understanding their problems and motives. 
The disposition of the interviewer may in- 
fluence his reactions toward applicants, which 
may in turn be reflected in the answers of the 
applicants. 


Employee Follow Up 


The interviewer must have a thorough 
knowledge of the job which is to be filled, 
and this is best gained by actual contact. It 
can be obtained through following up em- 
ployees who have been placed with depart- 
ment heads. Frequent visits to different de- 
partments offer an opportunity for keeping 
in touch with new employees, who should 
also be encouraged to visit the personnel of- 
fice from time to time. Care should be taken 
that such visits occur with the full knowledge 
and approval of the department head, who is 
usually so busy he is more than willing to 
shift at least a part of his responsibility for 
the welfare of the new employee to the per- 
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sonnel department. Where the personnel head 
is a woman and the new employee a girl, he 
is not only willing, but eager. For his own 
benefit, as well as that of the new employee, 
the personnel head should follow closely the 
progress of the employee during the early 
months of work. For even though the depart- 
ment head may attempt to supervise, the per- 
sonnel head can very often spot indications 
of unhappiness and bewilderment on the job 
which if not corrected at inception, may cause 
serious maladjustments. Many times a new 
employee, doing an excellent job at first, will 
subsequently slip because of improper orien- 
tation. 

The interviewer must also possess a knowl- 
edge of the personalities of the various de- 
partment heads under whom the employees 
will work. This knowledge of the characteris- 
tics and preferences of department heads will 
do much to facilitate the work of placing 
employees. 

Frankness and honesty should apply in pic- 
turing to the applicant the work for which he 
is applying. It is a mistake to build up the 
good points of a job, and create a false im- 
pression of the work in the mind of the ap- 
plicant. That leads to disappointment and 
dissatisfaction. It is well to point out the 
undesirable, as well as to emphasize the de- 
sirable, features of the job. 

It is not good policy for the personnel de- 
partment to assume the entire responsibility 
in selection of employees. The responsibility 
for the successful performance on the job 
is the department head’s, and certainly he is 
concerned with the material with which he 
must secure that performance, and has the 
right to choose among several employees the 
one he believes best qualified. 


Employment Procedure 


Employment procedure is bound to vary 
with the individuals who carry on the work 
of selection. Human judgment as a basis of 
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selection may not be the most intelligent 
manner of handling the work, but if the per- 
son who operates along this line is a student, 
consciously or otherwise, he is bound to 
evolve some satisfactory basis of selection, 
Many personnel workers feel that the selec. 
tion of employees, as well as other phases of 
personnel work, is largely a matter of com. 
mon sense and good judgment, coupled with 
experience. They know that they have made 
intelligent selections in the past, they feel 
that they can continue to do so, but they 
cannot tell how or why. In spite of the ap. 
parent weakness of this plan, it is successful 
enough to justify serious consideration of the 
human judgment plan of selection. 


Use of Tests 


However, people who take seriously the re- 
sponsibility for hiring satisfactory employees 
have sought a more practical and scientific 
means of making selections, to supplement, 
not replace entirely, the human judgment 
method, and various tests have been developed 
to determine ability and aptitude. Ability 
tests may be used in the selection of typists, 
stenographers and clerks whose line of work 
may be definitely measured. Aptitude tests, 
on the other hand, are intended to show 
special abilities of which the applicant him- 
self may not be aware. In many instances, 
while personnel workers would like very much 
to use such tests, the physical difficulty is a 
hindrance. They require special equipment, 
and the time of people to administer the tests, 
as well as separate space for the work. If 
tests are to be used generally, the personnel 
department should have the services of addi- 
tional employees qualified to administer the 
tests. It is a physical impossibility for the 
same person to interview, test, select, and 
follow up. 


Employee Relations 
Another phase of personnel work has to do 
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yith the well being of employees. Office har- 
nony is essential to the success of any busi- 
yess, and time devoted to securing and keep- 
ing that harmony is well spent. Modern busi- 
ness is getting away from the paternalistic 
attitude, but it recognizes that satisfied and 
reasonably happy employees are more ef- 
fcient than disgruntled ones, and much more 
pleasant to work with. The personnel de- 
partment can be a clearing house for personal 
grievances and problems, and for the discus- 
sion of new ideas which may work for the 
general improvement of the employee morale. 
Employees should have free access to the per- 
sonnel manager who should never be “too 
busy” to listen. It should never be forgotten 
that a business can only succeed through its 
employees, and no business conference, or 
survey, or speech, or lecture, is more im- 
portant than the least important employee. 


There is a certain amount of clerical work 
to be done in the personnel department. Time 
records, complete data on each employee, 
health statistics, all must be kept up to date. 
New employees, as well as separations must 
be certified to the payroll department im- 
mediately, transfers from one department to 
another must be promptly recorded, and any 
irregularity must be carefully investigated and 
checked. 

The handling of special services such as 
circulating library, recreational facilities, 
group entertainment, all properly become the 
responsibility of the personnel department. 


The Glamour in Personnel Work 


At one time, personnel work may have been 
extremely glamorous, but today it is hard 
work. A short time ago, there were so many 
qualified applicants for every job that selec- 
tion was frequently made by the process of 
fine line elimination. Today the difficulty is 
that of maintaining company standards by 
selecting the best, from a mediocre group of 
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applicants. The personnel manager is no 
monarch regally dispensing favors. He is a 
hard working individual, subject to strong 
criticism when mistakes are made and com- 
pelled to share with department heads even 
the smallest success. The department head is 
entitled to all credit for good work done by 
his employees, while the very nature of per- 
sonnel work requires someone with a “passion 
for anonymity.” So much that takes place 
in the personnel office is of a confidential 
nature that only the persons concerned know 
the results. To talk about such matters in 
order to build prestige would defeat the whole 
purpose of the work and spell doom to future 
helpfulness. 


No, personnel work is not a job for glamour 
seekers. It is a job, and a very fine one, for 
the person who is an optimist without being 
a Pollyanna—a realist with a sense of humor. 


I'd like here to interject a personal note, 
and tell an experience of two years ago. It 
may show why my job is not and never can 
be monotonous. On a particularly hectic day, 
when the reception room was filled to over- 
flowing (I said this was two years ago) with 
applicants, and our own employees had so 
many personal problems to discuss that I felt 
they were simply ganging up on me, I re- 
ceived a telephone call from a high school 
senior, interested in personnel work as a ca- 
reer, who wanted to interview me. In fair- 
ness to the people waiting, I could not pos- 
sibly ask her to come in that day. Instead, 
I suggested that if she would like to come 
to my home in the evening, I would be glad 
to talk with her. That isn’t good practice 
usually, but I felt justified this time. We 
talked that evening, for an hour or more. 
When she was ready to leave, I asked her if 
she really thought she’d like to do personnel 
work. Her face lighted up and she said, 
“Oh, yes. I know I would because personnel 
people have so much time for everything.” 
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1‘ common with other colleges and univer- 

sities, Princeton, during the past two years, 
has seen the great majority of its undergradu- 
ates leave the campus to enter war industry 
or the armed forces. In their departure, both 
faculty and students have been quick to sense 
a danger at once both grave and pregnant 
with irony. In going out to defend a way of 
life that has its very basis in a liberal edu- 
cation, our undergraduates are running the 
risk of breaking their ties with the very edu- 
cation on which much of their future and 
that of the nation depends. And this danger 
can be avoided only if we give these men every 
possible encouragement to return after the 
War and complete the work that they had 
originally planned for themselves. 


As its first endeavor to sustain the interest 
of its undergraduates, Princeton instituted 
early in 1942 the procedure of granting leaves 
of absence for war service. Previous to that 
time, students wishing to leave the University 
were asked to offer their resignations; and 
candidates for admission who were accepted 
but failed to appear at the opening of the 
term had their records marked “accepted but 
failed to matriculate.” Now, students leaving 
or candidates accepted but failing to matricu- 
late because they were called to the armed 
forces are granted leaves of absence. To at- 
test this leave, the University presents each 
man with a War Service Certificate. Prepared 
with the same care as the Princeton diploma 
and possessing the same dignity of appear- 
ance, the Certificate serves no less than two 
important purposes. While the student is on 
leave, it is a credential testifying to the prog- 
ress that the bearer has made in his college 
education. When he returns to the University, 
it entitles him to re-enter without examina- 
tion and assures him of an equitable consider- 
ation of the service that he has performed and 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY'S WAR SERVICE BUREAU 


Maurice KELLEY, Director 


the interruption that it has caused in his 
education. 


With this beginning, the University then 
turned to its present undergraduate classes; 
for in them, it felt, more than in any other 
group, lay the power to preserve the ties that 
bind a student to the college that he has just 
left. If, during the war years, the undergradu- 
ates remaining on the campus could establish 
and maintain active and unified class organ- 
izations—organizations that would keep ab- 
sent members in touch with their classmates 
and with the University—then the battle was 
half won. And to this end, Princeton invited 
its four undergraduate classes to cooperate in 
setting up what was to be called the War 
Service Bureau. This invitation the classes 
immediately accepted; and early in 1943, the 
Bureau became an actuality, with an office 
in 305 Nassau Hall, with a corresponding sec- 
retary chosen from each class, and a director, 
appointed from the faculty, who was to aid 
the secretaries in their work. To foster class 
unity, the secretaries correspond with their 
absent classmates, see that these men receive 
the Alumni Weekly, and report each week 
through columns in that periodical on the 
activities and whereabouts of members of the 
class. The Bureau, in addition, issues a 
monthly newsletter, Tiger Tales, which te- 
counts from the undergraduate point of view 
the day to day happenings on the campus, and 
unites with the more general news of the 
Weekly to keep undergraduates on leave in 
close touch with the University. 


Most recent of Princeton’s efforts is the 
University’s book offer. Shortly before Christ- 
mas of 1943, President Dodds wrote each 
undergraduate on leave, offering him three 
books with the compliments of the University. 
The three were to be chosen from an enclosed 
list of seventy titles compiled by the adminis- 
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tative officers and faculty. The seventy, 
President Dodds went on to explain, had not 
heen singled out for elegance of format or 
because they constituted Princeton’s official 
shelf of the world’s best literature. They were, 
rather, inexpensive editions, chosen for com- 
pactness and convenience of use, and because 
ihey all contained good reading and enter- 
tainment. The student on leave, finally, was 
asked to signify his selection on an enclosed 
postal card, addressed to the University Li- 
brary. On the arrival of the card, the Library 
yould then mail the three books with a special 
book plate in each commemorating the gift. 


To these three should of course be added 
numerous other endeavors of a less official 
and formal nature—attempts on the part of 
dubs and other campus organizations to keep 
in touch with their absent members and the 


large amount of private correspondence that 
passes between the faculty and their former 
students. And to all of these efforts, the re- 
gonse has been gratifying. The War Serv- 
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ice Certificates have elicited appreciative re- 
plies from parents as well as the students 
themselves. Beginning its work with four 
class corresponding secretaries and one typist, 
the War Service Bureau now has ten secre- 
taries and two full-time stenographers. The 
class newsletter, Tiger Tales, which began with 
a mailing list of 75, now goes to over 1200 
men in the service, and promises to be one 
of the most popular of the publications issued 
from the campus. Within two months from 
the time that the book offer was mailed, some 
65% of the students on leave have availed 
themselves of the gift, and more acceptances 
are arriving at the Library each day. In these 
figures, the undergraduates still in college 
take considerable pride; and Princeton as a 
whole is beginning to feel that in spite of the 
War, it is to some degree keeping its under- 
graduates on leave interested in returning to 
college and is thus maintaining the unity and 
integrity of the university family, even though 
many members of the family are now far from 
the campus. 


BOOK 


“How to Develop Your Executive Abil- 
ity,” by Daniel Starch; 260 pages; Harper 
& Brothers, $3.00. 


Basing his premise upon “most management is 
good by intent but mediocre in achievement—medi- 
ore because we are not in dead earnest about mak- 
ing management a studied, skillful art” with respect 
to the development of better leadership and execu- 
tives, the author enters into an extremely full and 
interesting treatise in the field of developing execu- 
tive ability. 

Stealing a page from the book and methods of the 
market researcher, the author and his staff create a 
fction-like background through the use of real life 
amalyses taken in interview from a cross section of 
what is termed “fifty top executives in America’s 
lading enterprises, fifty mid-level men, and fifty 
managers of small establishments.” 

If attainment of position and title, plus monetary 
temuneration, is acceptable as a measuring unit of 


REVIEW 


the degree of industrial executive ability and pro- 
ficiency of our leaders today, then the point has been 
proven that “insofar as ye sow, so shall ye reap” with 
respect to the development of executive ability and 
one’s hopes for successful attainment of industrial 
responsibility. 

Through a clever combination of anecdotes con- 
cerning the personal rise of these one hundred and 
fifty “representative men,” statistical approaches to 
the degrees of characteristics that underlie outstand- 
ing executive leadership, and an interwoven subject 
that could easily approach “preaching,” there is es- 
tablished a volume useful and valuable, both for per- 
sonal appraisal and guidance, and textbook and refer- 
ence worth. 

The initial approach to the subject of developing 
executive ability, following a preface and introduc- 
tory message which clearly establishes the need for 
more concerned attention to this subject, is placed in 
the form of questions. “How do great leaders really 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


A Presentation by the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship 


Edited by FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 


UBLICATION of “Our Constitutional scribing and interpreting the essential aspects 

Freedoms,” by Robert E. Cushman, of of American institutions. 
Cornell University, President of the American 
Political Science Association in 1943, marks 
the beginning of a new approach in citizen- 
ship education. The thirty-two page, popu- 
larly priced pamphlet is the first of the Basic 
American Concepts Series published jointly 
by the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship and the Public Affairs 
Committee. Both are nonprofit, educational 
organizations. 


In writing of constitutional freedoms, civil 
liberties protected by the Federal and state 
constitutions and by the processes of demo- 
cratic action, Dr. Cushman faces squarely the 
importance of civic education in basic prin. 
ciples. “If we are to keep intact the civil lib- 
erties on which American democracy rests,” 
he says, “and if we are to encourage the ex- 
tension of those civil rights to nations which 
have been subject to the slavery of dictator- 

Pamphlet literature plays an important role ships, our citizens must understand clearly 
in modern educational techniques. Inexpen- what these liberties are, where they came 
sive pamphlets permit a flexibility of subject from, what dangers beset them, and what 
matter, both in content and sequence, which means we have to protect them.” He con- 
textbooks do not attain. Pamphlets on cur- cludes his analysis of those four important 
rent issues have been widely circulated and questions with a note of challenging and prac- 
have been extensively used in study and dis- tical idealism for American democratic re- 
cussion groups, in classrooms, and for popular sources. “The citizen’s responsibility,” he 
reading. But the field of information in writes, “is to create and preserve a public 
basic or fundamental principles of American opinion which insists upon the generous and 
society, the great concepts and democratic wholehearted support of the spirit as well as 
practices which provide the background with- _ the letter of the Bill of Rights by which our 
out which current issues cannot be understood civil liberties are protected.” 
or evaluated, have not been covered by au- 
thoritative, easily available, and reasonably 
priced publications. Study groups and read- 
ers have often examined contemporary prob- 
lems without the background information 
necessary for adequate interpretation. The ties; the relations of Federal, state, and local 
Basic American Concepts Series, written in °Vvernments; free enterprise or freedom of 
the language of the newspaper reader, is Opportunity; principles of American foreign 
planned to meet a widely recognized need for policy; education for leadership; and citizen 
popular literature, in convenient form, de- 


Other pamphlets in the series, to be writ- 
ten by distinguished authorities, will cover 
such topics as the administration of justice; 
representative government and political par- 


responsibilties. 
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: jew establishment of federal employment offices throughout the country, to 
streamline the task of getting jobs promptly for discharged service men, may 
be productive of good results in dealing with the early stages of the problem. 


But would it not be an error to assume that a governmental bureau, however 
widely organized and well staffed, could deal adequately with the placement of 
returning soldiers and sailors when that problem reaches its enormous eventual 
proportions? 


Facilities for bringing jobs and men together in times of critical manpower 
shortages can readily be set up, but placement agencies must comprehend a much 
broader range of services under reverse conditions. Manpower rehabilitation and 
the creation of jobs must go hand in hand and it is obvious that the Government 
can not do the whole job. 


Governmental and industrial cooperation is already evident in the laying of 
plans for industrial conversion to peacetime operation. But, just as surely as this 
and other post-war activities are dependent upon the predetermination of govern- 
mental policies related thereto, so would the proposed network of federal placement 
agencies be impotent in dealing with the post-war problem if jobs were not to be 
made ready in advance of the return of ex-service men and women. 


No one wants, and it is doubtful if the American people would tolerate, a return 
of W.P.A., but this can be avoided only by the Government’s assurance that business 
will be permitted to operate under the traditional American principle of “free 
enterprise.” 


The membership of this Association is principally concerned with problems of 
school and college placement and reads into the post-war rehabilitation undertaking, 
the necessity for educational continuance and training. To solve the problem of 
providing adequate placement facilities for returning college graduates and those 
who left college to enter the service, the Association offers the suggestion that there 
be established a nation-wide federation of college placement bureaus. 


Should industry be in a position to deliver schedules of job requirements and 
job specifications to the headquarters of such a bureau, for transmittal to existing 
placement offices in the several college and universities and to district offices that 
might have been established in key centers of population, then much of the “trans- 
planting” would be avoided and qualified applicants from any given area could be 
assigned to suitable jobs in the vicinity by the local branch of the national place- 
ment bureau. 


Those business and industrial organizations cooperating with the Committee 
for Economic Development might well find such a program to be at least a partial 
solution of one of their most pressing problems. 


The processes involved in effective placement depend upon the coordination of 
the educational function with employer requirements. The proposed national feder- 
ation of college placement bureaus would provide a means for directing education- 
ally qualified applicants to available job opportunities by the most direct route. 


* * * * 
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® BOOK REVIEW 

(Continued from Page 75) 
arise? Can we find the spark—how can we set it to 
work?” 

The results of the “scientific” approach to these 
questions through interview, analysis and statistical 
collation reveal that four basic requirements compose 
the foundation of capable leadership. They are 
Organization of Thinking, Hard Work, Assuming 
Responsibility and Handling People. 

Prime importance and position is given the require- 
ment of “How executives organize their thinking.” 
Siatistically, the ratio of five to one was discovered to 
exist between the competent “top executives” and the 
“bottom men” with respect to their abilities to think. 
Overwhelming emphasis has been placed upon the 
significance of this basic quality’s existence. Trans- 
lated into business, the “ability to think” means the 
first step towards the formation of an opinion which 
later may decide a plan of action. 

Of noteworthy interest in dealing with the subject 
of the “ability to think” is a section devoted to an 
aspiring executive’s concern with respect to the ques- 
tion of the degree of education and schooling essen- 
tial for executive accomplishment. The author dif- 
ferentiates clearly between executive ability and 
knowledge. Schooling is preparatory for business in 


that, first, thinking is trained and, secondly, it is the 
chief means of securing the necessary knowledge for 


a job and career. The records of the cross-section of 
the business men studied indicate that as a group 
“men who went far and studied well in school got 
ahead enormously further and faster in business than 
those who stopped early and studied poorly.” In 
closing this subject, certain broad minimums of edu- 
cation for a business career are recommended. 

The conclusions of organizing thinking contain 
sound workable guides for action towards attaining 
a business goal. In the postwar era of American 
enterprise the somewhat neglected advice “to do more 
than the job requires” will again become a measure 
of achievement for executive potentiality. 

Worthy of much more consideration and discussion 
than the author allots, is a page devoted to the sales- 
manship of new ideas, either to superiors or to an 
organization. Of vital importance to any executive, 
aspirant or accomplished, is the ability to put across 
his thoughts and his personality. The extent of the 
degree to which this is done in most cases determines 
“the success of your program by those who must pass 
on it or carry it out.” 

In outlining the second basic requirement for ex- 
ecutive leadership, the author terms as “Inner Drive” 
the degree to which Hard Work is contributable to 
successful operation. He reiterates the age-old fund- 
amentals for happy work relationships, namely, “like 
your job” and develop “anticipated satisfaction in 
achievement.” In any industrial organization morale 
can be accurately rated in relation to the worker’s 
attitude toward his job, 


Part three is devoted to a discussion of the third 
basic requirement, “How executives fit themselyes gp 
responsibility.” In order to acquire this executive 
state of leadership and responsibility the individual 
must develop within himself “a capacity to superyias 
others, and the ability to see things through and get 
them done.” In addition to defining this executive 
condition the author places leadership in the scale gf 
civilization with respect to its contribution to humam 
progress. The triumvirate of progress consists gf 
“the inventor as creator of civilization, the teacher ms 
the preserver” with the third member, the executive 
in the role of “developer” of the organization gua 
provider of the forces that shape the ways of life, 

As a digression into the field of guidance tie 
author concludes his section concerning responsibility 
with a chapter devoted to seven tests designed ip 
indicate the individual’s probability of success inw 
business of his own. Certainly the advice and meam 
ures recommended for assistance in the developmen 
of this third requirement bear full consideration By 
all present and future aspirants for leadership. Om 
very mode of living today with the many luxuries We 
have gradually taken for granted over the past decade 
has tended to blunt the sharp edge of self-discipling 
so vital to outstanding achievement. 

The final chapters of the book devote much space 
to careful analyses of the fourth and most importaml 
characteristic fundamental for executive succesm 
namely, “The ability to handle people.” Humam 
engineering is the foundation stone upon which tie 
industrial system operates. Materials, methods, mim 
chines and men are business. Too little emphasisa 
placed upon the greatest asset of organization, i 
human element, in relation to its value to material 
methods and machines. 

The suggestions with respect to developing ie 
ability to handle people are well developed, clear ang 
simple of application. In their clarity the advigg 
becomes common sense and useful knowledge to Bt 
well studied and applied to most any of the siti 
tions in life. 

The final effect of a summation of the book leave 
one with the feeling of having learned through goom 
advice, clear thinking and interesting presentalit™ 
how to begin the remaking of old habits, the imegm 
poration of new philosophies of action, and a knowk 
edge of real value concerning the many traits consit- 
ered essential for executive and leadership develoy 
ment. 

There is definitely a place on the study lista 
young and old for Daniel Starch’s volume. Eyey 
business man could gain some small thing that would 
be helpful toward better human employee relation® 
and receive great good in his own operation if he 
applied “in dead earnest” the principles outli . 
here for “making management a studied skillful am® 

Harry S. Rossiter, 
Personnel Manager, Brunswick Pulp & 
Paper Co., Brunswick, Georgia. 
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